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C.R. Smith of American Airlines: 
Just as he expected, the jets 
are paying off. (Companies) 
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pany, St. Petersburg 


Perfect coat for a handsome pier 


The sun beat down, moist breezes swept in from the 
Gulf—ideal weather for the vacationers on St. Peters- 
burg’s municipal pier. But—for the pier’s huge stucco 
recreational center, the hot sun, high moisture and 
salt air caused problems. Exterior masonry surfaces 
faded, peeled, blistered—kept maintenance men busy. 
Paint wouldn't stay on for more than a year. 


Fed up with too-frequent repainting and too much 
maintenance, municipal officials looked for answers— 
paint based PLIOLITE S-5 
Goodyear synthetic rubber resin. The first coat went 
on in 1950—and stayed. Previous problems disap- 
peared. Maintenance costs fell. Only one repaint job 


found a masonry on 





Pliolite 


has been needed since then — with a PLIOLITE S-5 


formulation, of course. 


Key points in the PLIOLITE S-5 success story: 
unmatched resistance to weathering and masonry- 
borne alkalies—excellent color uniformity (even in 
deep tones )—exceptional recoatability—and no-primer 


application. 


If you're seeking a better-looking, longer-lasting paint 
for masonry surfaces, one based on PLIOLITE S-5 may 
be your answer. For complete information—including 
latest Tech Book Bulletins—write Goodyear, Chemical 
Division, Dept. H-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. 





CHEMICAL DIVISION 


T.M.T 


e Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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1957 1958 1959 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... 2.) 1333) 1378 01542) 71521 *151.1 
PRODUCTION 
Steed tamed (thous. OF 10N6)... crcccccccccvccccsccesccsevcccccesecese 2,032 1,690 365 +335 337 
POE eee TET ETT TET TTP CT TTT Eee 132,806 75,687 164,190 119,689 89,899 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $67,163 $93,512 $75,306 $63,906 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)..........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 10,819 12,851 13,415 13,675 13,648 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbls.)...........--- eee eeee 6,536 6,839 6,858 6,789 6,789 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. Of fons)..........eeeeeeecreeceerecres 1,455 1,321 844 1,198 1,140 
i TPCT TOTTI TTT ee ee 247,488 294,259 274,741 336,991 325,729 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 57 58 55 54 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)...........0eeeeeeee: at 47 47 37 36 35 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 120 126 121 131 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..........e eee eeeeeees ee 198 262 242 274 269 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............ 412.8 397.6 381.6 381.3 383.1 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 85.9 92.0 92.2 92.5 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... eee eeeeees s le 90.5 87.7 79.3 78.7 78.3 
Pe ORe G EO oo ana we vb ee ees aes cower eSaveeewes ee 19.8¢ 17.7¢ 19.5¢ 19.5¢ 19.5¢ 
Pees Gee, See CES. PO ee MF FD, cc ccc ccaacewegevseoetsnces 143.9 186.3 186.7 186.7 186.7 
SUPE SUGGS GOUOETED CO BOG, TO. 0 ok oc ce cetcsssiciectecessescocee $36.10 $41.83 $39.50 $39.83 $39.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)........ cece eee ween wees 32.394¢ 26.500¢ 30.660¢  29.955¢  30.035¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ $2.34 $1.83 $1.92 $1.98 $2.00 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ 34.57¢ 34.85¢ 33.50¢ 31.99¢ 31.90¢ 
ee I UN 6 cna ok wad ae de OOo wens bbe Wad kcbd Woda dey ans $1.96 $1.72 $1.88 $1.89 $1.95 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)................ 31.64 47.45 59.31 59.47 58.90 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)...............+.- 3.59% 4.69% 5.09% 5.09% 5.09% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 2-23 % 1Y2% 4% 3% % 37% % 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............2+eee00- N.A. 59,670 61,199 61,218 61,076 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................55 N.A. N.A. 105,457. 103,737 103,396 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. N.A. N.A. 29,394 29,600 29,681 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... N.A. 36,308 31,502 29,646 29,202 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding............... cub beeneweeseens 26,424 26,685 28,462 28,399 28,473 
1953-55 Year nth Lote 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK — a -- ie 
Cost of living (U.S. Dept of Labor BLS, 1947-49=100) ............... Ps cbcenczee 114.6 123.9 124.5 124.9 
Sees Sees Ge CPUOONEE occ wc vicccccccctereccccscceeecctenns te hen h wite 101.5 112.8 136.0 126.0 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) ............+eeee0es eo $296.1 $363.5 $383.8 $384.1 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) .........+-eeeeeeeeees Sn aveabéicc’s $16.0 $17.8 $16.0 $16.0 
Genk dentis (in billions) .....cccccccccccceseces Vikndepaoebesteees Pt katneeees $158.1 $206.5 $228.6 $235.6 
* Preliminary, week ended August 15, 1959. pute for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised, « A, Not available. Series revised. 
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New Call Director set made by Western Electric 


Gives you push button 


Here’s the handiest telephone ever offered to the ex- 
ecutive who makes—or the secretary who takes—a lot 
of calls. Being able to get many frequently-called office 
numbers by pushing a button...like an intercom... 
is just one of the conveniences possible. 


To begin with, the Call Director telephone has plenty 
of push-buttons. How they’re used depends on your spe- 
cific needs. But there are enough to permit many in- 
coming Hnes...enough to let you hold several calls 
while answering another. One model has a capacity of 
18 buttons...another, with 30 buttons, lets a secretary 
handle up to 29 office telephones. 


The compact, space saving Call Director set offers 
many special features all controlled by a single instru- 
ment on your desk. By simply pushing a button you can: 








telephone convenience 


¢ Set up inter-office conference calls. 

* Connect an incoming call to another office extension. 

e “Add on” other extensions to incoming calls for 
conferences. 

e “Camp-on” a busy extension so your call goes 
through automatically when it’s free. 

All these conveniences can be combined in this flexi- 
ble new telephone. 

The Call Director telephorie is made by Western Elec- 
tric for your Bell telephone company along with many 
other telephone products needed to help provide service- 
our main job as 
manufacturing 
and supply unit of 
the Bell System. 


western Elecwite 





MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY CQ) UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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Main plant at Morton Grove, Illinois 


A company of diversified interests...with 
’ growth assured by research which looks ahead 








The policy of the Bell & Gossett Company is one of 
continuous research to improve the quality of its 
products and to expand their usage. The calibre of 
its engineering is always creative...never merely to 
meet competition. Therefore, the vigorous growth 
exhibited in forty-three years of existence promises 
to continue at an accelerated pace. 

B&G developed the Hydro-FloSystem...asystem 
of mechanically circulated water for heating and 
cooling buildings of every size and character. Over 
3,000,000 B&G quiet circulating pumps are today 
operating in such systems. Other equipment made 
by the Hydro-Flo division of the Company includes 


heat exchangers, refrigeration and air conditioning 
components, “‘package”’ coolers, flow control and 
safety valves, water heaters and industrial pumps. 

A distinguishing feature of B&G products is that 
they are not just assemblies of purchased parts. 
Major components are designed and built in B&G 
plants...hence responsibility for satisfactory opera- 
tion is undivided. 

Five plants are required to manufacture the widely 
diversified line of B&G products. In these plants 
are made large electric motors, self-priming pumps, 
sporting goods, chemical products, oil-less air com- 
pressors and electronic communications systems. 


A FEW OF BELL & GOSSETT PRODUCTS 
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VALVES 











BOOSTER 
PUMPS for hot water 
heating systems 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
for industrial use 


MARBLE MOTORS 
—1 to 150 H.P. 


for all sizes of hot 
water heating systems 


WATER CHILLERS 
—7'A to 150 tons 








CONDENSING UNITS 
—7'% to 150 tons 


Factories: 
Morton Grove, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 


Midland Park, N.J. 
Longview, Texas 
Gladstone, Michigan 





DUALEX ELECTRONIC 
COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 





BELL & GOSSETT company 


Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong Ltd., 1400 O’ Connor Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 








MARLOW PUMPS 
for petroleum, chemical 
and construction industries 








AIR COMPRESSORS 
Y% to 5 H.P.—portable 
and tank models 





HEAT EXCHANGERS 
Stamped A.S.M.E. con- 
struction —all capacities 
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Detroit’s “Small Cars” 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to compliment you 
on the excellent series of articles in 
this week’s issue about the “smaller 
cars” [BW—Aug.8’59,p60]. I no- 
ticed on page 73 a comment about 
“the heavy emphasis on economy 
among a group that you would 
think wouldn’t need to economize.” 
I am sure some people stress econ- 
omy more than they used to, but 
I feel there is one point that your 
article and others of a similar na- 
ture seem to overlook. . . . Per- 
haps this is because it may be De- 
troit’s most difficult problem; that 
is, that many car buyers have found 
in European products a sense of 
workmanship that Detroit almost 
seems to have forgotten about. 

I am sure, for example, that peo- 
ple who buy such cars as Mercedes 
Benz, Lancia, et al., are not think- 
ing of economy, but I am sure 
Detroit has lost these people for 
some time as would be quite obvi- 
ous on any scrutiny of the two 
products. The foreign product is 
still carefully assembled with a 
fineness in the use of chrome that 
would naturally appeal to the man 
of means and a major contrast 
with the clumsy, slapdab of dull 
stainless or thinly coated chrome 
in this country. No appeal, in my 
opinion, “to buy at home” would 
overcome this difference to the 
thinking man who must realize 
that to buy foreign is a lot cheaper 
in the end than to “give” to foreign 
countries via Washington. 

EpwarpD C. ROTH 
NORWALK, CONN. 


Dear Sir: 

Your article covering Detroit’s 
coming entry into the compact car 
field has evolved some questions in 
my mind which perhaps time alone 
will answer. 

(1) Can Detroit compete with 
Europe on a price basis in the com- 
pact car field? 

(2) What will happen to De- 
troit’s net profits and total sales 
volume? 

(3) Suppose European makers 
cut prices here? 

(4) If Europe has the advan- 
tage in costs can the U. S. regain 
its position in 3rd export markets? 

(5) Are the domestic de luxe 
cars so secure? 

(6) Suppose Mercedes, Rolls, 
and other de luxe makers put on 
a campaign in the UV. S. 

Maybe if I were an expert I 
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; would not ask these questions. 
L. M. CoorerR 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 
Your article on the smaller cars 
was very interesting. 


The Big Three are now asking 
MECHANIZE us to buy their new “compact” cars | 
after they have (1) indicated they 

don’t believe in them anyway, (2) 


milked consumers for years with 
impractical designs, stand-pat engi- 
neering, planned obsolescence, and 


poor workmanship. 


3) I doubt if the leopard can change : oe 
his spots so rapidly. ie 


WALTER F. Co e, Jr. 


with a open UBBER-VAC! | stoxmoron, cos, 











4 Saar” ai Dear Sir: 

‘ a) This report was most inter- 
esting. It is appreciated since I 
was about to become involved in 

Here’s a timely answer to the need for reducing negotiations for one of the foreign 
labor costs — a single cleaning unit that completely cars, before this issue and since it 
mechanizes scrubbing. A Combination Scrubber- so well bespeaks my feelings and 
Vac applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if required, convictions which are apparently 
and picks up (damp-dries the floor) — all in one the same as many other thousands; 
operation! Maintenance men like the convenience that is, when one wanted only X, 
of working with this single unit...the thorough- it was necessary to buy something 
ness with which it cleans...and the features that like 3X + Y.... 

make the machine simple to operate. It’s se/f- W. H. Kipp 


















propelled, and has a positive clutch. There are no RICHMOND, VA. 
switches to set for fast or slow — slight pressure of 
the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to desired Information Retrieval 
rate. The powerful vac performs quietly. 
Dear Sir: 

Finnell’s 213P Scrubber-Vac at left, an electric unit for The implication in the story, 
heavy duty scrubbing of large-area floors, has a 26-inch Prodigy With a Flair for Profit 
brush spread. Cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour (and ([BW—J ul. 18°59,p78] that the 
more in some cases), depending upon condition of the 
floors, congestion, et cetera. 
(The machine can be leased 
or purchased.) Finnell makes 








“memex” article was “written— 
just 14 years ago” by Vannevar 


t Bush happens to be incorrect. It 


. Sues inctnds was written about 21 years ago... 

Level Wind ang 2 full range of sizes, including ig : 
Santen Sieemnes battery-, gasoline-, and I first found this article ar in 
are accessories Propane-powered as well as the Atlantic Monthly of July 1945. 
electric models. From It was referred to by T. Joyce and 
this complete line, you can R. M. Needham in a paper appear- 


choose the size and model 
that’s exactly right for your 
job (no need to over-buy or 
under-buy). It’s also good to 


ing in American Documentation 
for July 1958; they said (the 
memex article) “may be con- 


Reaw that 4 Manel Plees sidered the beginning of the litera- 
Specialist and Engineer is ture on mechanized information 
nearby to help train your retrieval.” 

maintenance operators in the Wanting to refer to this histori- 
proper use of the machine and cal writing I asked Dr. Bush when 
to make periodic check-ups. it was written. He told me “about 


1938” as he emphasized that it was 
written during peace time and then 
set aside until the war was over.... 


For demonstration, consulta- 
tion, or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell Branch 


or Finnell System, Inc., 3808 It seems worth special mention, 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch when the prodigal achievements of 
Offices in all principal cities of Itek and this new young field of 
the United States and Canada. Library Science are noted, that the 


historical article which started it 
had a _ peacetime birth. Maybe 
BRANCHES there are latent values in ideas 
' l nl nl t L Ll t uv § er m ’ l n { e Everything ok ait nora in an atmosphere of 
; : ‘ PRINCIPAL GORDON A. SPEEDIE 

Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines CITIES 


WEST MEDFORD, MASS. 
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With businessmen taking to the air 
in increasing numbers, the ‘‘com- 
pany plane” is being upgraded to 
meet new standards of speed, com- 


fort and operating economy. 


Bright arrival on the executive 
scene is the Fairchild F-27 Friend- 
ship, typical of a new generation of 
company jetliners. Seating 40 pas- 
sengers in limousine luxury, the F-27 
has turbine power and propjet cruis- 
ing speed of 300 mph. Its air-condi- 
tioning and pressurization systems 
are of a kind hitherto found only on 
large main-line aircraft. 











Tiny motor controls Jet age “executive suite” 


Typical of the up-to-date design 
of the F-27 is one of its smallest 
parts—a Gardner-Denver air motor 
weighing 3.7 pounds, yet capable of 
actuating the steering mechanism 
which controls the 35,700-pound 
plane during ground maneuvering, 
take-off and landing. 


Youthful in vigor, Gardner- 
Denver, now in its 100th year, pro- 
vides the air motors, air tools and 
air compressors which are helping 
many an industry keep the pace 
of competition. Gardner-Denver 
Company, Quincy, Illinois. 








3.7-lb. Gardner-Denver air motor used in 
nose-wheel steering assembly of F-27. 





EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


GARDNER - DENWER 





PREVIEW HIGHLIGHTS 
FROM THE WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATOR 


“30-Minute PRE-INVESTMENT 
Eye-Opener” 


We extend a personal invitation to experience for yourself this 
revealing demonstration of operatorless elevator performance 


Executives who are planning construction of new “backstage” and shows what’s behind Westinghouse 
buildings—or modernization of existing ones—arein- _ 4-star elevator performance. 

vited to investigate before investing. And here’s an Make arrangements to see the “30-Minute Pre- 
interesting and educational way todo it. Westinghouse —_ Investment Eye-Opener”’ by calling the Westinghouse 
asks but 30 minutes of your valuable time to have you — Elevator Division Sales Office in your city—or by 


experience a special—and personal—demonstration _ writing to: R. H. Wagner, General Manager, West- 
of operatorless elevators. We call it the “*30-Minute inghouse Elevator Division, 150 Pacific Avenue, 
Pre-Investment Eye-Opener” because it takes you Jersey City 4, New Jersey. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


you CAN BE SURE...IF Ivs Westinghouse 


Watch Westinghouse Lucille Bali-Desi Arnaz Shows CBS-TV Mondays 


SAFETY UNLIMITED .. . You'll see why safety performance is exceptional in a Westinghouse 
Operatorless System. In addition to the many other safety features, should elevator speed become exces- 
sive, powerful steel jaws grip the guide rails and bring the car to a quick, smooth, comfortable stop. 
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MEET THE GOVERNOR ... Here’s the “‘boss”’ of the 
“safety” shown at the lower left. It’s constantly alert to car 
speed and its normal function is to stop the car at the next 
floor landing in the event of overspeed. However, should over- 
speed be excessive, its trigger-like reflexes will activate the 
“safety” immediately and automatically, 





HAPPY LANDINGS ... Courtesy of Rototrol® —A 
Westinghouse-exclusive speed regulating system. Encased in 
this compact unit are electronic thinking devices which control 
elevator speed patterns through the entire cycle from start to 
stop. Rototrol is the heart of the Westinghouse landing system. 
It controls a four-ton elevator with incredible ease, landing it 
lightly as a feather. 











SHUNTLESS RELAYS ... Relays are vital parts 
elevator control systems. Relays with small shunts (wires) cor 
nected to moving contacts break down because of repeat 
flexing. Result: erratic operation, elevator shutdowns, ann 
ance to passengers and building management. You'll see 
Westinghouse solved this problem by eliminating all 
from these relays. 
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“Because the cost of elevators is a major cay 
tal investment in constructing a building, it 
certainly made sense to me to take a persona! 
interest in the selection of the elevator system 
I saw the Westinghouse ‘30-Minute Pre 
Investment Eye-Opener’ and am glad | did 
because my own opinion of Westinghouse 
products was bolstered by what I saw. Yes 
we ordered Westinghouse elevators for ou! 
100 Church Street Building in New York 
City.” 


Erwin S. Wolfson 
Chairman of the Board 
Diesel Construction Co., Inc. 








.is anew PFAUDLER PERMUTIT program providing a modern, 
imaginative approach—plus the specialized materials and equipment— 
for handling and processing more profitably the liquids and gases which 
are the lifeblood of our manufacturing economy 


FLUIDICS IN GERMANY 
How Pfaudler works from inside 
the European Common Market 


Like so many commodities, fine chemicals 
Pfaudler equipment is there helping the boom 


oming in German) and 

















FLUIDICS ON THE ROAD 
Lever Brothers get Glasteel protection 
against corrosion in tank truck 


Rogers Cartage Company asked us to build twin Glasteel 
tanks for this truck when their good customer Lever Brothers 
found that glass carboy packaging of a certain fatty acid 
chloride took too much time, cost too much in freight, and 
presented an intolerable breakage problem. 

The Glasteel tanks prevent any contamination of the 
chemicals carried and are fully resistant to the corrosives 
present. Each truck can carry two different chemicals if 
necessary. 

It’s significant that Lever Brothers also uses Glasteel stor- 
age tanks, pipe, fittings and valves to further protect their 
products in subsequent processing. 








our American plants and are completely resistant to corros 
acids except hydrofluoric and from most mild 

Since we are located inside 
valuable services on process equipment for any plants you 1 


These three 12,000 liter reactors were fabric ite d by our German sul sid- 
iary, Pfaudler-Werke A.G. (established in 1907 

Riedel-de Haen in Seelze, Germany, uses them to produce some 500 fine 
chemicals to purity specifications that stretch out to five and six decimal 
places. 

The reactors use the same Glasteel construction and qu lity de velop d in 
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the Common M 
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FLUIDICS AND PULP 





New growth in Southern paper 
industry aided by Glasteel equipment 


The new 300 ton a day kraft paper 
mill of Marathon Southern Corpo- 
ration at Naheola, Alabama, pro- 
duces exceptionally high-bright- 
ness pulp without loss in strength, 
thanks to modern chlorine dioxide 
bleaching. 

Chlorine dioxide must be gen- 
erated at the mill, since hazard of 
explosion and toxicity prevent safe 
transportation. The generating 
process involves several viciously 
corrosive chemicals which would 
ruin ordinary equipment in a mat- 
ter of days. 

Marathon Southern and more 
than 30 other mills use Pfaudler 
Glasteel equipment in the generating, handling and storing 
of chlorine dioxide. Glasteel eliminates costly corrosion and 
contamination. Chlorine dioxide bleaching today has been 
made practical and economical on a production scale by con- 
struction materials like Glasteel. 





FLUIDICS AROUND THE WORLD 


Pfaudler Permutit is a world-wide company with manufacturing 
plants in: 

Germany: Pfaudler-Werke A.G. 

Great Britain: Enamelled Metal Products Corp. Ltd. 

Canada: Ideal Welding Co. Ltd. 

Mexico: Arteacero-Pfaudler, S.A. 

Japan: Shinko-Pfaudler Co., Ltd. 

as well as four plants in the U. S. A. 
A new FLUIDICS Buyer’s Guide is now available. For your copy, 
write our Pfaudler Division, Dept. BW-89, Rochester 3, New York. 





PFAUDLER PERMUTIT nc. 


SPECIALISTS IN FLUIDICS ... THE SCIENCE OF FLUID PROCESSES 
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Dear Sir: 


On a new Royal Standard, 
your letters come out as 
Yo r seer t "¢ though printed on a press - 
the som: g oth. no light spots, no dark 
sar ; - spots. 


+ a 
4 


That's because only 
Royal touch is tailored to 
the strength of each finger... 
and Royal touch is 20% lighter 
than the touch of any other 
standard. 


In fact, Royal touch is 
the closest approach to elec- 
tric touch in all standard 
typing. 


New Secretary? NO-New Royal! 
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See what a difference the Royal finger-tailored touch So you get neater work and more of it—and a happier 
makes? This is only one of Royal’s many exclusive typist secretary to boot. Makes real sense to trade in those old 


slow-pokes on new cost-cutting, secretary-saving Royal 


And here are three very executive-minded facts: | Standards. Doesn’t it? 
Royals bring more at trade-in time than any other type- @ 
writer. Royals spend less time in the repair shop than ROYAL standard 
any other typewriter. Secretaries prefer Royal to any 


World’s Number One Typewriter 
There are more Royal Typewriters in office use than any other make. 








































ON-THE-SPOT REPORT 
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It’s the Westminster, South Carolina, 
High School . . . gymnasium-auditorium 
and classroom buildings. And by design- 
ing and building its basic framework— 
beams, posts and arches—of WoLMAN- 
IZED” pressure-treated timbers, laminated 
with PENAcOLITE” Adhesives, the archi- 
tect trimmed total construction costs by 
$130,000. 

To protect this school against decay and 


full information on the subjects you check. 


Products and Ideas 
that can pay off for you 


These stories illustrate how Koppers customers are using 
our products to cut costs, make a better product and improve 
efficiency. If thereis an idea here that suggests a money-saving 
solution to you, just return the coupon and we will send you 


Worthington refrigeration 


When it’s completed, Union Carbide’s 
magnificent new 52-story building, lo- 
cated on New York’s Park Avenue, will 
be air-conditioned by six Worthington 
refrigeration compressors supplying over 
5,100 tons of cooling . . . enough to air 
condition over 1,700 average-size homes. 
Two of these huge turbine-driven com- 
units usually located in the 
will be 


pressors ... 
basement of most buildings .. . 
way up on the Slst floor. 





insect attack, all of the structural mem- 
bers were pressure-treated, prior to lami- 
nation, with WOLMAN® salts, a product of 
Koppers Wood Preserving Division. Pres- 
sure preservation with protecting chemi- 
cals, before or after lamination, assures 
permanent wood construction—free from 
deterioration, even though exposed to 
severe climatic conditions, insects or de- 
cay fungi. WOLMANIZED lumber is clean, 








system sets altitude record 


This is probably the highest location a 
refrigeration compressor of this size has 
ever been installed. A smaller hermetic 
unit will be located on the 35th floor. 

What could Koppers possibly have to 
do with this? Well, it takes high-quality 
materials to make top-quality products, 
so Worthington uses Koppers Foundry 
Coke to produce these critical, high- 
strength castings; critical because these 
compressors can allow no: metal failure, 
no flaws, no breakdowns (especially on 
the SIst floor). 

Koppers Foundry Coke is absolutely 
uniform in size, strength, structure and 
chemical analysis. Its own inherent qual- 
ity contributes to the quality of the metal. 
Its strict uniformity definitely aids metal- 
lurgical control produces less slag, 
fewer impurities, better temperature con- 
trol. The foundry that keeps careful con- 
trols knows the value of premium coke. 
Can Koppers Coke improve your prod- 
uct ? Check the coupon. 


CPR 


Handsome new high school costs only $7.69 a square foot 


odorless, and paintable—perfect for all 
types of construction, residential, indus- 
trial and commercial. 

So the next time you build, why not 
take advantage of low-cost wood con- 
struction with built-in chemical protec- 
tion? Just specify WOLMANIZED pressure- 
treated lumber. For complete product in- 
formation, check and return the coupon 
on the opposite page. 
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Off-site construction 
saves 6 weeks down time 


Did you ever see anyone raise a 13-story- 
high blast furnace shell and put it down 
84 feet away? When Granite City Steel 
Company, located in the Illinois part of 
the St. Louis metropolitan area, decided 
to replace an old blast furnace with a new, 
larger one, they called in Koppers Engi- 
neering and Construction Division who 
did just that. 

First, they built the 635-ton shell of the 
new furnace on top of a 38-foot-high steel 
platform. Then the old furnace was blown 
out and dismantled, the foundation was 
rebuilt and the hearth and columns of the 
new one constructed in place. Finally, the 
new shell and superstructure were rolled 
84 feet into position (see photo) by eight- 
een 100-ton jacks and lowered onto the 
columns. 

Fantastic? You bet! And all the while 
the new furnace was being built off-site, 
the old one was turning out iron. Nearly 
six weeks of down time were saved by the 
off-site method. The project was so suc- 
cessful that Granite City Steel has con- 
tracted with Koppers to rebuild their 
other blast furnace in exactly the same 
way. Think you could use this kind of 
ingenuity? Let us tell you more about 
blast furnaces and how Koppers can help 
you build them better. Check the coupon. 












You check your watch, and yet you still 
can’t believe that the workman is laying 
pipe so fast. But fibre pipe goes down as 
fast as a man can swing a hammer. To 
join two sections, a tapered coupling is 
tapped over the end of a pipe section and 
the friction heat “‘welds” the coal tar into 
a joint that is leakproof and rootproof. 
Fibre pipe is light, too. In the 4” size, 
it weighs less than 3 pounds a foot. Sec- 
tions up to 10 feet long can be handled 
easily, and they save installation costs. 
Fibre pipe is made of cellulose fibres 
impregnated with coal-tar pitch. Fibre 
pipe is waterproof, and because coal-tar 
pitch is chemically inert, it is neutral in 


Fibre Pipe... tap twice for a “welded” joint 


the presence of soil acids and alkalis, and 
highly resistant to chemical corrosion. 
This makes it a natural material for wide 
use as sewer pipe. The built-in electrical 
insulating properties of coal-tar pitch- 
impregnated fibre tubing also makes it an 
ideal conduit for electric wire and cable 

Koppers supplies high-quality fibre 
pitch to all the leading manufacturers of 
fibre pipe. Other quality coal-tar products 
from Koppers Tar Products Division are 
used for many purposes—from road pav- 
ing and roofing to underground pipelines. 
If you think Koppers fibre pitch might 
improve your product or cut its cost, 
check the coupon, 


Insulating value of aluminum siding 
more than doubled by Dylite® Plastic 


Bonded to the back of each of these 
ALSCO Aluminum panels is a %-inch- 
thick plank of Dy ite foam plastic. This 
Dy ite backing more than doubles the 
insulating value of the siding and com- 
bined with the known durability of alu- 
minum eliminates the need for any further 
weatherproofing. 

This DyLite-backed siding has 
three times the insulation value of 
wood siding. It is feather light, water- 
proof, vermin proof... and it won’t 
rot or mildew. Dy.ite’s remarkable 
strength adds substantial rigidity to 
the ALSCO panels. And although the 
panels are 1244 feet long, they are 
light and convenient to handle. They 
can be installed by one man. 

Need a low-cost, lightweight, water- 
proof insulating material? Then 
Dy ite, from Koppers Plastics Divi- 
sion, is for you. Check the coupon. 


This is the sixth of a series of advertisements 
which illustrates how Koppers products cut costs, 
improve efficiency, and contribute to making a 
better product. If you would like copies of the com- 
plete series to date for your product information 
file, just write us. 


KOPPER 


















Divisions: Chemicals & Dyestuffs e Engineering & Construction « Gas & Coke « Metal Products 


To: Fred C. Foy, President 
Koppers Company, Inc., Room 1424A 
Koppers Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Plastics « Tar Products e Wood Preserving « International 


—-—--— PUT THESE IDEAS TO USE NOW! —— 


Please send me further information on the follow- 
ing money-saving products and ideas: 
O BLAST FURNACE CONSTRUCTION 
0 FOUNDRY COKE 
0 WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
0 DYLITE FOAM PLASTIC 
0 FIBRE PIPE 


Address__ 
ee _____— Zone State 


Company _ 





Job Title = 





















Ohio River 


During the last Ice Age, retreating glaciers left vast 
treasures of sand and gravel in the Ohio River. In addi- 
tion to river bottom deposits, numerous islands, for 
example, are nothing more than solid beds of aggre- 
gate covered with soil and vegetation. They range up 
to 100 acres in size and can yield as much as five mil- 
lion tons of sand and gravel. 

Newest tool for tapping this treasure is Dredge 16, 
shown above being launched at Dravo’s shipyard. A 
complete floating factory, it can eat up 500 tons of 
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island eater-upper 


island—or river bed material—per hour . . . separate, 
clean, grade and deliver quality aggregates into four 
barges simultaneously. It will serve in Dravo’s own 
fleet which has been supplying sand and gravel to the 
building and construction industries for more than 
50 years. 

The specialized engineering skills that produced 
Dredge 16 are available to serve you on any of the 
other products and services shown below. Write 
DRAVO CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 25, PENNA. 
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mill lubrication systems - foundations - grating 
marine repairs - gantry and floating cranes 
mechanical construction + process equipment 
locks & dams - vibrating screens & conveyors 











— & power plants « heaters « soda & unloaders - fabricated piping - bridge sub-structures - river sand & gravel « sintering “plants ready-mixed concrete - dredging - pile driving 
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For that new 
building... 










SAVE ON CONSTRUCTION COSTS WITH 
Rotary Oildraulic Elevators 


Most practical and economical elevator for buildings to 
six stories—Substantial savings are possible in new building 
structural and elevator costs when the modern Rotary Oil- 
draulic Elevator is specified. 

This oil-hydraulic elevator is the most efficient type for 
passenger and freight service in buildings to six stories. The 
most modern control systems, for operation with or without 
an attendant, are available, and cabs and appointments to 
harmonize with any interior. For freight service, capacities 
from 1000 to 100,000 Ibs. can be specified. 

The nation’s largest manufacturer of oil-hydraulic eleva- 
tors, Rotary Lift Company offers many exclusive features 
contributing to operating economy and dependability. 
Rotary Oildraulic Elevators are sold, installed and serviced 
exclusively through independent franchised distributors who 
employ factory-trained technicians, 

For your new office, clinic, plant or other building, ask 
your architect about Rotary Oildraulic Elevators. They’re 
catalogued in his Sweet’s Files. Mail coupon for booklet on 
modern elevators for modern buildings. 


ROTARY LIFT CO. 


Division of Dover Corporation + Memphis, Tenn., Chatham, Ontario 


First name in oil-hydraulic passenger and freight 
elevators — industrial lifting devices — auto lifts. 


HOW YOU SAVE WITH ROTARY OILDRAULIC ELEVATORS 
@ No expensive, unsightly elevator machinery penthouse 


¢ Compact power unit can be located in space that othe: 
wise might be wasted 


@ Less expensive elevator shaft sidewall construction 
© No cables to wear out and replace 


@ Simpler operating mechanism .. . easily adjusted, inex 
pensive to maintain 


® Complete dependability with lower operating costs 


MAIL FOR HELPFUL INFORMATION 











7 
| | 
| Rotary Lift Co. 
| 1017 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 

| | 
Send information on passenger [] freight [) elevators to: 
| | 
| Name | 
| | 
| Address 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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Push-button peaking plant 


FROM COLD START 10 
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Weather-proofed, sound-deadened housing is 
lowered over prime mover, generator and sup- 
porting auxiliaries. More than 20,000 prime mov- 
ers and generators have been produced by Elec- 
tro-Motive over a twenty-one year period. 


Entire plant as it appears installed at the step- 


down substation serving the load. Self-contained, 
outdoor-type units require no expensive building 
or complicated foundation work. From time of 
order to complete installation requires less than 
five months. 


FULL LOAD IN 90 SECONDS 


Electro-Motive MU-60 provides automatic, unattended 
supply for peak loads, system reserve, area protection 


a. 
~ 
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Within 90 seconds from starting signal, the unattended 6000 KW Electro- 
Motive plant is on the line at full load—providing an immediate and economic 
answer to problems of peak demand and spinning reserve. A look inside reveals 
why this quick response is possible: 


4 
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First, the MU-60 is composed of components that have been applied to a 
wide range of applications over a 21-year development period. In thousands 
of hours, under all kinds of operating conditions, their records of performance 
have set new standards of reliability, durability, and low maintenance. The 
result is a standardized plant featuring low first cost,* and low operating and 
maintenance costs. 


Second, the MU-60 prime mover—the famous General Motors 567 series 
two-cycle Diesel engine—is inherently suited to fast starts and changing loads 
with long service life. 

Finally, the plant’s basic control equipment provides for unattended auto- 


matic operation at a remote location which makes it an ideal choice for 
area protection. 


: 
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Because of standard components and design simplicity, the MU-60 has a 
high degree of flexibility and operational advantages. For example: 


e@ Unitized, self-contained design permits economical installation of less than $15 per K.W. 
@ Application at points of load reduces line loss from central locations. 


@ Building-block principle of application permits fitting power needs to area demand and 
growth. 


e@ Plant may be increased in capacity at low incremental cost. 


Ask your Electro-Motive representative for additional information about 
the economy and operational advantages of the Electro-Motive peaking plant. 


*$85 per kw, f.o.b., LaGrange, JIl. 


vy_ 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS .- La GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Sales-engineering offices: Chicago, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco 


In Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 








NATION-WIDE... 
RYERSON SERVICE ON 
REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


\Now you can get complete, coast-to-coast service on highest 
quality aluminum from the nation’s largest supplier of 
metals from stock —Ryerson service on Reynolds aluminum. 
A much broader range of types, shapes and sizes than ever 
before is ready for immediate shipment —including building 
products. For help on selection and fabrication problems 
of any kind—call Ryerson. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 








Ir-v- BM 
Increased Value in Buying Metals 
Ask about this Ryerson Plan for 1959 








<=> RYERSON STEEL 
. Member of the <Q} Stee! Family 


STEEL « ALUMINUM «+ PLASTICS « METALWORKING MACHINERY 
NATION'S MOST COMPLETE SERVICE CENTERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES COAST TO COAST 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
AUG. 22, 1959 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Now you can begin to evaluate steel strike costs—both in terms of lost 
production and income lost by workers. These started to show up in July 
and will be more pronounced when August results are in. 


But not until September will we see the effects (1) of spreading labor 
troubles, and (2) of a widening squeeze on users of metals. 


Even though the steel stoppage didn’t come until the middle of July, 
here are the first measurable minus signs: 


* Production of primary metals fell nearly 25% from June levels (though 
output of things made of metals went right on climbing). 


* Incomes of workers on wages and salaries (which had been climbing 
steeply for more than a year) took a turn for the worse last month. 


Production, over all, stood up rather well, all things considered. 


The Federal Reserve Board reports its index of physical output was 
153 in July against 155 in June. At that level it remained 19 points above 
last July and 27 points better than last year’s low point. 


Only in primary metals and fuels was there any decline from June to 
July. Output of metals dropped from an index of 150 to 113, the Federal 
Reserve reported, while fuels dipped from 144 to 137. 


By contrast, factories using metals boosted their production rate from 
184 in June to 187 in July (both months topping the best levels reached 
during the 1956-57 boom). At the same time, machinery production rose to a 
new high at 181, up from 178 in June. 


Nondurable goods, which have been charting new ground for a year, 
advanced another point in the FRB index to 146. 


Wage and salary earnings, which had moved up $28-billion in the 15 
months prior to July, fell at a half-billion rate last month. 


However, gains in other parts of the economy were sufficient to offset 
the wage-salary drop and boost personal income from all sources slightly 


to a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $384.1-billion; the Dept. of Commerce 
puts the June rate, on revision, at $383.8-billion. 


Losses in wage and salary income in August doubtless are running at 
least double last month’s. On that basis, it must be assumed that the uptrend 
in personal income has now halted temporarily. 


However, year-to-year gains in department store sales indicate that this 
has not had much effect on over-all spending up to this point. 


Tight money is bound to become an increasing factor in the housing 
market. Yet, for all the talk, the pinch still hasn’t become visible. 


The official estimate for dwelling units started in July, at an annual rate 
of 1,350,000, was down only slightly from June. Present starts are still very 
high by past standards, even though they are off from an average of about 
1.4-million annually from November through April. 
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The biggest years ever, by way of comparison, were 1950 with almost 
1.4-million starts and 1955 with something over 1.3-million. 


Through July, we’re well ahead of 1955 and barely under 1950. 


Starts on new houses up to this point doubtless are covered by advance 
mortgage commitments for the most part. But difficulties loom. 


A few days ago, Fanny Mae once again cut buying price for existing 
mortgages. And there was another sign of tightening money this week in the 
interest rate boost of an eighth of a point on bankers’ acceptances. 


Nevertheless, the longer strikes persist and the wider they spread, the 
less industrial demand there will be for money. Corporations should, in fact, 
be paying off bank loans as they eat into inventories. 


New models will be getting the headlines for the next couple of — 
but the auto industry will be equally interested in the cleanup now under wa) 
on 1959 cars. 


All but Ford had closed out production of the old models by the end = 
last week, so only a few more cars will go out to dealers. But they already 
have on hand the biggest inventory ever. 


o> 


Here’s one estimate of how the cleanup will work out: 


Ward’s Automotive Reports say third-quarter output of 1959 models will 
be about 780,000 (though production of 1960’s will pull up the quarter’s actual 
outturn substantially from that level). 


Against that output, Ward’s sees deliveries to customers during the three 
months of 1,350,000 cars. That would draw 570,000 from stocks. 


If sales go that well, the industry will be down to something over 300,000 
cars of 1959 vintage when it offers the 1960’s. 


An inventory of more than 300,000 “old new cars” at the start of a new- 
model year isn’t an impossible burden. Dealers more than likely will have 
wholesaled most of this stock into the used-car market 


For, even though they’ve never been off dealers’ floors, they are year- 
old cars (for purposes of cash or trade) just as soon as the public has had a 
glimpse of the new models. 


Detroit obviously isn’t expecting any market indigestion out of the old- 
model cleanup. You can tell that from fourth-quarter production estimates, 
already being whispered, in excess of 1.9-million. 


That wouldn’t be very far behind the largest fourth quarter on record— 
in 1955, when nearly 2-million were built. 
—@—... 
Builders of freight cars continue to benefit by the improvement in rail- 
road traffic (up until the steel strike, at least) and finances. 


They delivered 4,273 new freight cars to the carriers in July, about 300 
better than in June, and the highest in more than a year. 
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Only Allegheny Ludium makes stainless steel 
in every form, grade and size 


It means one reliable source, one undivided responsibility, etc 
one well-known standard of quality and uniformity—no 
matter what your needs are. Think of Allegheny Ludlum first . . . both for any 

Allegheny Ludlum produces stainless steel in every com- development you may need, and for top quality in y 
mercial form, in every standard grade, in a full range of st y running requirements of stainless, high-temperat 
sizes. And if you need something “special” . . . vacuum tool orelectrical steels. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporatio) 
melting, custom analysis, ultra-high cleanliness material, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


. that’s A-L’s meat, too. The A-L rep 


built on pioneering. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


for warehouse delivery of Allegheny Stainless, call RYERSON 
Export distribution AIRCO INTERNATIONAL 
EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS... EVERY HELP IN USING IT 
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merchandising, 
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To meet the changing character of modern 
management demands an 
ever critical look beyond its product to the 
package that takes it to market. Is it compel- 
lingly eye-catching? Does it protect the contents 


ts any S.J 





PACKAGING CHEMISTRY: Hand-in-hand with merchandising 


completely? Does it stand out in competition 
on the market shelf? From today’s packaging 
chemistry at Dow come new materials .. . 
and new ways with a package . 
help you give affirmative answers... 


. . that can 








New coating arms flexible packaging 
for today’s sales battle 





Saran resins add 
what it takes for 


new market conquests 





Even today’s fine packaging films 
limitations which restrict. thei 
sefulness in certain applications. Now 
iks to Dow-developed Saran coat- 
gy resin manufacturers can have 
vickaging films tailor-made to meet 
then specih pl duct and = market 
eeds 


Here is one new way 


W ith t pac k- 


age that can have far-reaching effect 
on the metchandising of a host. of 
highly diversified products 

Take the polvethylene tube illus 
trated here. It took only a thin coat 
ing of Saran resins to put the bril 


liant vreen ot Procte « Gamblk Ss new 
Prell Shampoo Concentrate on sales 
This in addition to 


important 


making display. 


supplying highly product 


protection for which Saran is well 
known. 

Coating with Saran resins opens 
up a world of new packaging oppor 
tunities for many packaging films, 


paper and molded polyethylene con 


tainers. It can result in a spectacular 


packaging innovation like this 
kling clean unbreakable 


new 


spal 
Prell tube . . 
or in a packaging concept that 
could quickly effect consumer prefer- 
ence for your product at a small cost. 

Looking for a | attrac- 
tive shelf life? Extra product protec- 
tion? Sparkling sales appeal? A 
ing of Sara 


packaging film these benefits. Contact 


ngel more 


coat- 


resins may give youl 


your pac k iging materials suppliers. 


Perhaps your product calls for dis- 


tinctive color and styling in 


ha rigid pac k- 


age . rt 


ir specific protection. More 


new ways with a package and 


with Dow packaging materials . . . are 
} 


desceri ed a the 


ypposite page 











PACKAGING INTERPRETATIONS 
UNLIMITED! 


New wavs with a package are 


natural with a material as versatile as 
Stvron®! Now, with the development 
of many different Dow polystyrene for- 
mulations, cosmetic and pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturers have an even broader 
scope in the choice of an outstanding 
rigid container. Styron is performance 
proved in engineering design flexibility 
in reproduction of every minute 
detail... 
in the packaging field. The 
new compacts illustrated are excel 
lent examples of the look, the feel, the 
over-all appeal of quality inherent in 


the Styron plastic container. For new 


and for color styling unique 


stunning 


at the point of sale, 
your product in 
stv mn! 


impact picture 


a pac kage made of 
If food is your field and protective 
fle xible 


packaging clue for you in th 


there's a 


follow- 


packaging is a must 


UNDERSCORING 
PROTECTION AND DISPLAY! 


Nothing saves like Saran W1 ip! It’s 


the synonym for food protection in mil- 


lions of homes .. . and it’s taking 
hundreds of food products to new 
sales highs. Sparkling clear Saran 
Wrap” ofters the lowest moisture \ ipo! 


L\ ailable plas- 


insmission rate of an\ 


tic film. It is ideal for packaging prod 


icts that require maximum protection 


and taste-tempting display. Food 


ucts, like these walnut meats, not 
look fresher but are fresher in S 
Wrap. Satin-soft and pliable, S$ 
Wrap has the feel for sales . 
won't cloud up or become brittle 
age. Here is packaging that « 
on a sales spectacular for you! 
Three more wavs with a pach 
low, but by no means exhaust the 
house of pac kaging ideas at D 


Before you choose a new package 
Let Dow experience in materials 
merketing help put your product 
in-hand with up-to-the-minute mer 

dising demands. Put packaging 
on your sales team. We'll be glad t 


cuss your packaging with you any 











Bagging sales for dry products. Dow 
polyethylene coats paper bags with new 
moisture barrier properties makes 
them stronger, more flexible . . . readies 
them for more protective packaging. 
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DOW PLASTICS 
BASIC TO PACKAGING 


Molding Materials - 
Film Resins °* 
Coatings ° 


Films 
Sheeting 
Expandable Beads 
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New eye-appeal for boxboard. Four- 

color printing is at its best on boxboard 

coated with Dow Latex. Food illustrations 

come clean and sharp to whet appetites 
. make sales 


Plastics Sales Department 1523AF8-22 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Midland, Michigan 


MORE PACKAGING AIDS TO MODERN MERCHANDISING 


Big sell for small items! Stock molded 
vials, boxes and novelty containers mad 
of Styron offer unlimited opportunity fo 
more effective unit merchandising of sma 


items . . . from hardware to herbs 
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New miracle rubber—Enjay Butyl—makes possible revolutionary tire that 


HUGS THE ROAD SO WELL YOU CAN'T MAKE IT SCREECH! 


Show 


a here in one 


of many exhaustive 


tests, tires made of Enjav Butyl are now 
thousands of thei 
izing qualities. 
Tires made 

j 


tually noiseless. 


proving to users 


am 


of Enjav Butvl are vir- 

They stop quicker on wet surface s than 
other tires do on dry. And stop as much 
as 30% faster under equal conditions. 
id shi ck be« ause a 
of Butyl is to flow 


] 
rather 


| hey ( ushion 


basic ¢ harac terrsti 


over road irreg rities, than 


houncing over them. With a minimum 


ENJAY COMPANY 


INC., West t St., New York 19, N. Y. Akr 


of rebound after impact. this means 
amazing quietness of ride and entirely 


new comfort for riders. 


Another characteristic of Butyl that 
explains in part its superiority to or- 
dinary rubber: It is virtually immune 


cracking and check- 


ing. Tire sidewalls stay smooth, flexible 


to weathering 


and new-looking. 


In these revolutionary 
other products 
Enjay Butyl outperforms natural and 


new tires 


as in hundreds of 


me Boston « Char te o ( 


other ty pes ol 


home, 


The Enjay 


in you! 


rubber e- 





.on the road, 


in industry, 


too. 


Company does not make 
tires. It supplies 


Butyl rubber to manu- 


facturers of tures, tubes. and hundreds of 


other prod icts, 


EXCITING 
NEW 
PRODUCTS 
THROUGH 
PETRO 
CHEMISTRY 
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Playing Down Inflation Talk 


Administration adopts a more 
confident line, stressing existing 
stability instead of possible 
warning about price rise. 


The Administration is developing a 
new approach in its fight against infla- 
tion. It has no intention of changing 
its basic policies, but from here on it 
will take a very different tone in talking 
about them. 

It is dropping the line it has followed 
for a vear—that inflation is a pressing 
and immediate threat that can be 
avoided only by the most stringent 
measures. 

Key Administration spokesmen are 
now going to acknowledge publicly 
what their professional economic ad- 
visers have been saying—that there has 
been no inflation for 12 months and 
that the outlook, moreover, is for six 
to 12'months more of price stability. 

A hint of the new approach is con- 
tained in a report of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Price Stability & Economic 
Growth, released this week. It contains 
no fresh warnings about the imminence 
of inflation; whereas a statement from 
the same committee eight weeks ago 
bristled with a sense of crisis. 
¢ Three Goals—This weck’s report 
mentioned price stability as a national 
goal but gave equal emphasis to two 
other goals: economic growth and 
maximum employment opportunities. 
Like its forerunner, the new report di- 
rectly reflects the views of the commit- 
tee’s chairman and driving force, Vice- 
Pres. Richard M. Nixon. 

The new line does not mean that 
Pres. Eisenhower, Treasury  Secy. 
Robert B. Anderson, Economic Council 
Chmn. Raymond J. Saulnier, or other 
leaders in the anti-inflation campaign 
intend to relax their fight against spend- 
ing or to encourage the Federal Reserve 
to ease up on credit restraints. Quite 
the contrary. 

Officials will argue that the pause in 
the rising cost of living is a direct out 
growth of their anti-inflation policies, 
and that any relaxation will set the stage 
for renewed price increases. 

Nevertheless, Administration com- 
ments on the inflation threat will take 
on a calmer and more confident note, 


stressing existing stability of prices in- 
stead of warning about possible price 
rises around the corner. These warnings 
have been interpreted by some as a 
sign that inflation is inevitable, and 
thus worked against the goal the Ad- 
ministration has had in mind. 

¢ Political Advantage—The effect of the 
shift is to put the Republicans in a 
position to capitalize on stable prices 
in the Presidential and Congressionai 
elections next vear. 

From now on, they will be saying, in 
effect, “We halted the inflation of 1956- 
57... . stick with us, and we will con- 
tinue to keep prices under control.” 

Democrats are complaining that the 


VICE-PRES. Nixon heads committee studying price stability and economic growth. 


new Administration line did n 
emerge until the spending bills wv 
practically through Congress. 
“We've been saving right along th 
is nothing to the inflation scare, 
Democrat says. ““Now that it’s too lat 
to do anything, they tell us it was just 
an illusion.” It’s’ plainly too late tf 
the spenders in the Democratic Part 
to seize the initiative this 
Eisenhower has so thoroughly. whipp* 
them on the issue that they aren't likel 
to seize control next session, either 
e The Evidence—Economic facts b« 
hind the Administration’s new attitude 
are simple enough. ‘The consumer pric« 
index has risen less than 1% in 


vear, alk 
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year, and many government economists 
expect a continuation of this trend. 

his price outlook is usually hinged 
to two suppositions. One is that the 
steel strike will be settled without being 
followed by an increase in steel prices. 
The other is that Democrats will not 
force easy-money legislation through 
Congress, resulting im a_ change in 
Federal Reserve policy. 

Ihe steel strike offers the greater 
risk to the forecasters. Its outcome is 
still a tossup, but there seems no likeli- 
hood that Democrats are going to end 
the credit hold-down (page 30). 
¢ New Cabinet Report—The new re- 
port of the Cabinet committee does not 
go into any of these details. It is a 
broad, general statement of economic 
goals under the title, What Do We 
Really Want From Our Economy? The 
inswer of the committee is that Ameri- 


cans want three things: economic 
growth, maximum opportunities for 
employment, and reasonable stability 


of the price level 

Ihe statement is the first of several 
that will deal with what the committee 
calls “building block questions.” Others 
in the series will look deeper into each 
of the three goals, will examine how 
much prices h Wwe ictually risen, discuss 
the relation productivity, 
ind prices, and study the role of 
in declining sales of U.S. goods 


between 
wage 
prices 
ibroad 
After the 
have been covered, the committee prom- 


building block questions 


ses to come up with a “comprehensive 
program for price stability and economic 
growth.” 

e New Tone—The difference in tone 
between the new report and the com 


mittee’s first statement is unmistak 
ible 

The first one, issued at the White 
House June 29, said the economy was 


it a “crucial juncture urgently requir- 
‘ing action to forestall inflation,” and 
talked about “overwhelming evidence 
that we have arrived at a time of deci- 
sion.” This was followed bv an anti- 
inflation program for Congress con- 
sisting of recommendations previously 
made bv Eisenhower 

The report released this week does 
not mention the immediate threat of 
inflation one way or another. However, 
a member of the committee did tell 
reporters the group shares a cautious 
and reserved optimism about the near- 
term outlook. This was taken by some 
to mean that the committee feels the 
inflationary danger has passed—which 
is not the case. 

“The real threat is the same today 
that it was two months ago,” one com- 
mittee member explains. “Amid all 
the reassuring signs, there are some 
warning lights even now. But the 
danger isn't right here today. The 
danger lies in the future—say a vear 
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from now—if we make the wrong deci 
sions today.” 

Serving with Nixon on the commit- 
tee are Anderson, Saulnier, Mitchell, 
Agriculture Secy. Ezra T. Benson, Post- 
master General Arthur P. Summerfield, 
Commerce Secy. Frederick H. Mueller, 
and W. Allen Wallis, a special assistant 


to Eisenhower and executive  vice- 
chairman of the committee. Wallis is 
on leave from the University of Chi- 


cago, where he is dean of the Graduate 
School of Business. 
e Limits—Neither of the documents 
issued so far, however, does more than 
skim the economics of inflation. They 
are aimed at a mass audience, and 
are intended to spell out in simplest 
possible terms why the Administration 
is concerned about the three goals of 
growth, employment, and price stabil 
itv. Thev are fundamentally exercises 
in political communication, not in 
economics. 

On prices, for example, this week’s 


statement explains that the goal is to 
achieve reasonable stability of the gen- 
eral price level on the average and over 
a period of time, thus accounting for 
the fact that some prices tend to raise 
in booms and to decline in recessions. 

“Increases in the price level have 
not contributed to economic growth,” 
the report states—taking aim at the 
doctrine, espoused by some Democrats, 
that a moderate price rise is the neces- 
sary price of economic growth. 

“The lesson of history,” the Nixon 
group sums up, “is that orderly growth 
is most likely to occur under condi- 
tions of price stability.” 

In the minds of Nixon and the com- 
mittee, the problems of price stability 
and growth interlock. The charter of 
the committee is to head an educa- 
tional drive to convince the public that 
price stability and growth are insepa- 
rable—and this in turn, will be Repub- 
lican doctrine in the 1960 political 
campaigns. 


FPC Ties Strings to Pipeline Project 


Its approval of Transwestern’s plan to transmit gas from 
Texas area to California is conditioned on lower prices. 


The Federal Power Commission last 
week heeded advice from the Supreme 
Court about the extent of its powers 
and attached important price strings to 
its approval of a $191.7-million, 1,800 
mile natural gas pipeline project. 

After lengthy hearings, FPC ap 
proved the application of Transwestern 
Pipeline Co. to build a pipeline from 
gas fields in Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Arizona to markets in southern Cali- 
fornia, but rejected the rates ‘Transwest- 
cm proposed to pay its suppliers. 
¢ Conditional Approval—The decision 
was quite a blow to Transwestern, 
which has painstakenly negotiated some 
35 gas purchase contracts with 15 pro- 
ducers over several vears’ time. When 
the whole package was submitted to 
the FPC for the necessary approval, 
Transwestern had under contract 2.8- 
trillion cu. ft. of proven reserves. It 
agreed to pay prices ranging from 12¢ 
to 23¢ per thousand cu. ft., depending 
on the location, amount, and quality of 
the gas. The FPC ordered ‘Transwest- 
ern to reduce prices in some of the con- 
tracts by 1¢ to 6¢ per thousand cu. ft. 

If it wants to go ahead with the proj- 
ect, Transwestern will have to renego- 
tiate the contracts with the gas pro- 
ducers to conform with FPC’s wishes. 
The producers, of course, may not be 
willing to accept lower prices. Some 
may prefer to sell their gas for intra- 
state use where FPC has no jurisdiction. 

But Transwestern’s Pres. Mills Cox 
is certain the project will go through. 
In Houston, he stated emphatically: 


“We are going to build the pipeline. 
I am certain that all the conditions laid 
down by the commission will be met.” 

The California market is now served 
from out of state solely by E] Paso 
Natural Gas and its subsidiary, Pacific 
Northwest Pipeline Co. Only five vears 
ago, California was able to meet its own 
gas needs Today, 70% of the gas 
used in the state comes from outside. 

If Transwestern gets into business, 
it will be the biggest new pipeline since 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline went into 
operation in 1957. 

Transwestern has signed up as its only 

customer, Pacific Lighting Gas Supply 
Co., which would sell to two affiliates. 
Initially, Transwestern planned to sup- 
ply Pacific Lighting with 300-million 
cu. ft. of gas daily. 
e Antagonists—In defending its con- 
tract prices during the FPC hearing, 
lranswestern contended it had to pay 
producers as much or more than El 
Paso in order to get purchase contracts 
from producers. In cases where ‘Trans- 
western offered higher prices, El Paso 
argued that Transwestern was upsetting 
local price structures. 

FPC’s action in attaching price con- 
ditions to approval of a pipeline project 
is the first important application of a 
recent Supreme Court decision involv- 
ing gas contract prices. In that case, the 
high court hinted clearly that FPC has 
the authority and responsibility to limit 
producers’ initial rates on new contracts 
where the public interest requires it 
(BW—Jun.27’59,p101). 
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Mitchell Gets the Facts on Steel! 


@ Back from his fact-finding expedition into the steel 
strike, the Labor Secretary has released what he discovered. 


@ This step, the Administration hopes, will put both 
sides on notice they should end their present deadlock. 


@ If they don’t, Mitchell’s facts may be used as a base 
for more direct government intervention. 


The Administration moved a signifi- 
cant step further into the deadlocked 
steel bargaining late this week. Labor 
Secy. James P. Mitchell reported to the 
public and nervous management and 
labor negotiators on the results of his 
highly publicized fact finding in the 
steel dispute. 

The release, with Pres. Eisenhower's 
approval, is intended partly to quiet 
political pressure by Republicans and 
Democrats in Congress for stronger 
efforts to end the mill strike, now nearly 
six weeks old. But it has more than 
just political motivations. 

The Administration is getting impa- 
tient over the lack of progress in the 
negotiations in New York. The release 
of the Mitchell study is intended to 
apply a new pressure to nudge the par- 
ties off dead center—to get them talk- 
ing turkey on economic terms, not just 
the legal language of an agreement. 

It’s intended to serve as a warning, 
too, that the Administration has_ its 
facts ready for further intervention— 
through use of the Taft-Hartley Act 
or otherwise (BW —Aug.15’59,p23)—if 
the present nudge toward voluntary 
bargaining doesn’t result in the neces- 
sary movement toward steel production 
before real hardships begin (page 28). 
¢ No Recommendations—The facts as 
assembled by Mitchell produced no 
magic formula by which the steel dis- 
pute could be settled. But his report, 
crammed into 36 pages of charts and 
statistics, had some advice the public 
may decide can be used to compel a 
settlement and put the industry back 
to work. 

It also contained ammunition that 
both sides might use to bolster their 
stand at the bargaining table and be- 
tore the public. 

For management: 

¢ Profits of the steel industry have 
averaged slightly lower than those for 
all manufacturing in the postwar period, 
when figured as a percentage of stock- 
holders’ equity. Steel profits fluctuated 
from a high of 14% in 1948 to a low 
of about 7% last year; the all-manufac- 
turing average moved within a range 
of 8% to 16%. 

¢ Wages in the steel industry have 
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risen faster than wages in most other 
industries from 1950 to 1959. The av- 
erage hourly steel wage in May, 1958, 
was $3.10 an hour, compared with about 
$2.25 for manufacturing workers as a 
whole. 

¢ Emplovment costs per man-hour 
have risen faster than steel prices. Costs 
have risen 300% since 1940; basic steel 
prices have risen only 180% 
For labor: 

¢ Steel prices have risen higher and 
faster in the postwar period than whole- 
sale prices in general, and much more 
than retail prices. Prices of basic steel 
at wholesale have climbed 90%; whole- 
sale prices of machinery and equipment 
have risen less than 60%, for example, 
and retail prices of refrigerators have 
gone down by 35%. 

The increase in average prices of 
steel prodhects since 1940 has exceeded 
the rise in employment cost per ton 
of steel produced. Whereas steel prices 
have risen 280%, cost per unit of out- 
put by production workers has risen 
230% 

After-tax steel profits have been 
bishee than for industry as a whole 
during the postwar period, when figured 
as a percentage of the sales dollar. This 
difference has been widening since 
1955. Steel profits treated this wavy 
rose from 5% to 8%; profits of all 
manufacturing ranged from 4% to 
74%. 
¢ Previewed Facts—Both sides in the 
steel negotiations had looked forward 
with some trepidation to Mitchell’s 
public report. But the facts, as 
Mitchell points out, already are well 
known to both management and 
labor. Both sides were given an op- 
portunity to look them over before 
they were presented. After certain 
minor suggestions were adopted, the 
facts were generally approved as ac- 
curate by both sides. 

Mitchell’s purpose in making them 
public was to set the facts in perspec- 
tive for the public and to try to “in- 
dicate the area which exists for a set- 
tlement.” Mitchell, however, did not 
attempt to set forth any conclusions 
on the subject of a settlement. He 
avoided the major question of just 


how much of an increase in pay, if 
any, is justified by the facts. 

e Raises Noted—It is significant to 
note, however, that his report con 
tained a section devoted to wage set 
tlements in other industries during th« 
first half of 1959. 

Pay raises have been given in all 
but a very few contract negotiations 
this vear. Half of the workers who 
received increases got 8¢ or more 
Some 70% of the settlements also 
liberalized fringe benefits. 

Mitchell also pointed out that many 
recent settlements have boosted wage 
rates 3% or more, and that “increas« 
of 4% to 44% haven’t been unusual.’ 
¢ Nudge to Bargain—he total effect 
of Mitchell’s fact publishing was to 
give steel negotiators another nudge 
from the Administration to settle thei 
differences. It also put the neg 
tiators on notice that the government 
was arming itself with statistics and 
if forced to step into their dispute 
would be better prepared with such 
facts than at any time in the past. 

Pres. Eisenhower, after a period of 
uncertainty, gave Mitchell a go-ahead 
for fact finding July 21. Mitchell 
went to work with an interagenc\ 
team of top government experts to 
comb through federal data and to s« 
cure some additional information from 
industry sources. 
¢ Call From Congress—As the strik« 
dragged on, restive congressmen wert 
looking to the White House for fur- 
ther leadership. On Aug. 4, Sen. Stuart 
Symington and 32 other Democrats in 
troduced a resolution calling on the 
President to meet with both sides to 
try to work out a settlement. If non 
were reached, the resolution authorized 
the President to set up a private board 
to recommend a settlement. The find- 
ings would not, however, be binding 
on the steel negotiators. 

Republicans also were calling for ac- 
tion. Last Monday Sens. Jacob Javits 
(R-N. Y.) and George D. Aiken (R-Vt.) 
issued a statement urging Eisenhower 
to make public Mitchell’s fact finding 

Even before this, however, the Labor 
Dept. was making plans to release the 
data. On Aug. 12, representatives of 
both management and labor met at the 
Labor Dept. to review the data for 
publication. Last Tuesday, the Presi- 
dent returned from Gettysburg and 
gave Mitchell the go-ahead. 

e Government in Action—Under Mit- 
chell’s direction, the labor Dept. has 
plans to institute a weekly survey of 
employment in selected steel producing 
and consuming areas starting probably 
late this month, to determine the effect 
of the steel strike on other industries. 
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) Crisis Date 


Most industries have enough 
steel to last until then. After 
that, if strike continues, some 
will start to hurt. 


Five weeks after the start of the 
steel strike, there is yet no steel starva- 
tion among the vast majority of the 
nation’s steel users. A few are begin- 
ning to run low on steel inventories, 
but most have stocks enough to last 
at least through the end of August. 
Ihe crisis date is likely to be Labor 
Day; from almost all the country’s in- 
dustrial centers comes word that if the 
steel mills have not reopened by then, 
production lines in scores of indus- 
tries will slow down for lack of steel. 

That is the picture that emerges 
from a survey made by BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters this week in industrial centers 
across the country. It confirms what 
they found in mid-July: that at the 
start of the strike, industry generally 
had inventory enough to face a steel 
shutdown of 45 to 60 days and that 
many companies were even better 
hedged (BW —Jul.18’59,p26). 
¢ Pinch on Small Users—By Labor Day, 
though, those inventories will be pared 
well down—given no settlement of the 
strike. Steel warehouses in most major 
cities say that their business has in- 
creased sharply in the last couple of 
weeks and that it will keep on increas- 
ing in the next few weeks, too. This is 
an indication that smaller steel users, 
generally those that could afford to 
stockpile no more than a month’s sup- 
ply of steel, are reaching the bottom 
of their inventories. 

The auto industry, in its model 
change-over period, is not eating up 
much steel right now. Ford says its 
inventory will permit it to “go well 
into 1960 model production.” Chry- 
sler figures its steel supply will last 
through mid-November. General Mo- 
tors won't talk about its steel supply 
inventory. And steel industry execu- 
tives estimate that auto companies will 
not start clamoring for the mills to 
reopen unless the strike lasts beyond 
mid-September. 

e Early Victims—One of the first major 
companies to be hit directly by the 
strike is A. O. Smith Corp. This week 
it shut down its Milwaukee pipe mill 
because it could get no heavy steel 
plate. It laid off some 750 of its em- 
ployees with this shutdown. In Chi- 
cago, Admiral Corp. has a fast-dwin- 
dling steel inventory. Earlier this year 
IDLE ORE BOATS in Cleveland won’t move until strike ends. But unless strike lasts production exceeded expectations, and 
until December, they'll still be able to bring in enough ore for winter steel production, Admiral couldn’t build up a stockpile 
before the Great Lakes freeze over. Shipping generally halts from mid-December to May. . fast enough before the strike. Now, Ad- 
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Construction outfits, which can 
rarely inventory steel as readily as man- 
ufacturing companies, are feeling the 
pinch now. Tishman Realty & Con- 
struction Co., for example, has erected 
steel enough for six floors of a 20-story 
building in Los Angeles, but now has 
no more and must wait until the 
strike is over. Scores of other construc- 
tion projects in as many different parts 
of the country face the same situation 
in the next couple of weeks. 
¢ Pressure Starts—Since the strike be- 
gan, the major steel producers have 
kept their salesmen in the field to main- 
tain relations with their customers. 
Last week, for the first time since mid- 
July, salesmen of one major producer 
reported that some customers were just 
beginning to pressure them to “get the 
strike over and done with.” 

Many major manufacturers have steel 
enough to meet production schedules 
well beyond Labor Day. General Elec- 
tric, for example, entered the strike 
with from nine to 18 weeks supply 
among its many departments. Worth- 
ington Corp. had between three and 
four months’ supply. But now Worth- 
ington and many other big companies 
are concerned whether smaller com- 
panies that supply components have 
enough steel to keep going. 

* Remaining Sources—One thing that 
consoles such major manufacturers is 
that though most sources of steel sup- 
ply are closed now, some are not. 
There’s still a lot of steel in the nation’s 
steel warehouses. Demand on_ these 
has been light until the last week or 
so, and these warehouses entered the 
strike with more than 3.7-million tons 
in stock. Foreign steel is entering the 
country in increasing quantities (BW— 
Aug.1’59,p22) and more and more 
businessmen are talking about buying it. 

Some 10% of domestic steel ca- 
pacity is still working. The mills still 
open are going full blast—among them, 
Granite City, Laclede, Atlantic, and di- 
visions of Armco and National. All these 
producers say their output is going to 
their regular customers, that they have 
little or no capacity to spare to fill 
orders from other customers. 

Another consoling factor in the long- 
run outlook is the iron ore situation. 
While the steel industry’s Great Lakes 


USUALLY BUSTLING rail yard outside 
Jones & Laughlin’s Pittsburgh mill now 
sprouts fine crop of rank summer weeds. 
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for Steel Users Is Labor Day 


miral says that even if the steel mills 
are reopened by Labor Day, supplies 
will be slow in coming from the mills 
at first, and it may have to close down 
in late September. 


ore fleet has been idled by the strike, 
the industry has 50-million tons of ore 
on hand now. At peaks, it uses 11.5-mil- 
lion tons a month and can bring in 17.5- 
million tons a month until the lakes 
freeze over about mid-December. That 
means that unless the strike lasts until 
Dec. 1, the ore fleet will be able to 
bring in enough raw materials to keep 
steel production going until lake traffic 
reopens about May | next vear. 

¢ Employment Picture—The Labor 
Dept. in a survey this week reported 
that so far the strike has had only lim- 
ited effects on employment. It esti- 


mated that as of July 31, about 100,000 
persons were laid off. 

Only a handful of steel users have cut 
back their staffs. But in the transpor- 
tation business, layoffs are high. The 
nation’s railroads, primarily those in 


















































the East, have dropped 40,000 en 

ployees as a direct result of the strl 
Retail trade, even in the steel center 

is holding steady. But this won't last 


much longer. In Pittsburgh, Gary 
South Chicago, retailers know 
their business hasn't slipped v« 


cause in the five weeks since the stril 


+ 


+ 


started many steelworkers have | 
collecting vacation pay and regu 
pay (the steel industry pays its 
ployees two weeks late). After 


week, retailers in the steel centers exp 


a quick slide in their business 
And then, if the strike continu 


will be about time for the stecl 


suming industries to feel its impact 


The consensus seems to be that 
Labor Day, spot shortages of 


products will build up into spread 


steel starvation. 
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STORM CENTER in interest rate battle is Fed Chmn. Martin and his policies. 


Congress Balks at Rate Rise 


rh Administration lost an im- 
portant round this week in its fight 
present +4% interest rate 
sales of new Treasurv bonds. 
House Wavs 
voted to shelve 
veal 
Unless Congress changes its mind, 
l'reasurv Secy. Robert B. Anderson will 
find himself in just about the most 
iwkward spot that the chief fiscal of- 
ficer of the U.S. ever has occupied, at 
least in modern times. And in the long 
run, Federal Reserve Board Chmn. 
William McC. Martin may have to 
reckon with the ill will that the pitched 
battle between the Administration and 
Congress has built up 
e The Effects—As a result of the stale- 
mate, the Treasury will be forced to 
confine all its debt management opera- 
tions to the short and intermediate 
sectors—obligations which mature in 
less than five Interest rates on 
these issues will go up—and this will 
help to force up all other interest rates 
to new highs. It will also mean that the 
nation’s commercial banks mav have to 


} 


o lift the 
iling on 


} 


Che blow came when the 
& Means Committec 
t] until 


ic mecasur®e next 


VCars 
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purchase most of the Treasury’s new 
issues. This, in turn, could lead to a 
big increase in the money supply since 
the banks will pay for the securities by 
creating new deposits on their books. 


Moreover, the Treasury may face a 
new drain on savings bonds. The Ad- 


ministration had asked Congress to 
raise the rate it could pay on savings 
bonds from 34% to 33%, and this was 


included in the bill to lift the ceiling 
on marketable bonds. If this, too, is 
shelved, it means that the Treasury 
faces higher cash-ins by investors and 
lower sales. 

¢ Top Priority—The Administration 
harbors some hopes that Congress can 
be persuaded to change its mind. Ac- 
cording to ‘Treasury officials, Pres. 
Eisenhower feels that lifting the ceiling 
on new bond issues has top priority in 
his legislative program, and that if Con- 
gress refuses to take action, he may 
even call a special session. 

But this week, the House Ways & 
Means Committee appeared just as 
adamant as the White House. Its 
move postponing action was clearly a 


reflection of Congress’ general frustra- 
tion as well as a specific but indirect 
attack on the Federal Reserve. 

¢ Opponents—Som« 
frankly annoyed 
tion, and were 

any target. But 


Democrats ire 
Administra- 
prepared to hit out at 


with the 


there is also a 


group 
of Democrats who are especially critical 
of present monetary and fiscal policies 

\ few of this group, like Rep 


Wright Patman (D-Tex.), are generally 
igainst any move that would sanction 
higher interest rates \ much 

group were tually in favor of help 
ing out the Tr but refused to 


do so becau they fec that the led 


larger 


iSury, 


is overdoing thing n forcin it 
higher and higher 

It was this g1 
the Treasury's requests. They were un- 
willing to g the ‘Treasury what it 
wanted unle they could also make 
clear that the Fed must follow a mor 
lenient policy. Unable to get their wai 
thev refused t g ion with th 
Administration’s request 
¢ Defeat for Anderson— [his represents 


, that 
up Nat 


1 big defeat for Treasurv Secv. Ander- 
son. He had carefully canvassed Con- 
gressional opinion before the Adminis- 
tration requested a change, felt confident 
that Senate Leader Lyndon Johnson 


(D-Tex.) and House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn (D-Tex.) would support him 
But from the first, the bill ran into 
trouble. A number of vounger liberal 
Democrats, led by Henry Reuss (D- 
Wis.). felt that the Fed’s tight mone\ 
policies, particularly it 
icy of confining sales and purchases to 
91-day Treasury bills, was hampering 
the Treasury and contributing to higher 
rates. They succeeded in adding on a 
rider, the Metcalfe amendment, which 


‘bills only” pol 


suggested the Fed pursue a less rigid 
policy 
e Stumbling Block—The Metcalfe 


imendment was promptly denounced 
by Fed. Chmn. Martin. He felt that 
it was an unwarranted slap at his 
stewardship at the Fed. And in private, 
Fed officials warned that if the Met- 
calfe amendment were passed, then the 
rest of the world would interpret it as 
a definite end of the anti-inflationary 
policies that the Administration favored. 

Anderson, who at first seemed willing 
to go along with the Metcalfe proposal, 
backed Martin. He got together with 
leading Democrats to work out a com- 
promise. Finally, a new bill emerged, 
one that did not criticize the Fed. It 
was approved by a 15-to-10 vote, but 
it was significant that the committee 
chairman, Rep. Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.), 
voted. against the bill. 

Mills’ vote was a clear sign that the 
compromise was an unworkable one. 
The Democrats who wanted to hit at 
Martin felt that they didn’t have the 
strength to mount a broad attack. But 
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their opposition would have split the 
Democrats. So before it even got to the 
floor, the Wavs & Means Committee 
reconsidered and voted to postpone. 

¢ Political Implications—This vote was 
an indication that neither those who 
supported the Fed nor those who were 
critical of it had an overwhelming 
majority. Congressional Republicans 
think that the failure to vote a bill 
will hurt the Democrats. But a lot of 
Democrats feel that if a special session 
is called, then Martin will be a much 
better target of attack. 

That’s because they foresee a real 
squeeze in the short-term sector. The 
Fed is bound to keep money tight; in 
fact, a rise in the discount rate is con- 
sidered a certainty as soon as the steel 
strike is ended. The Fed’s pressure, 
plus the big demand for short-term 
funds, will mean a new upsurge in short- 
term interest costs. 

A big portion of the debt is now 
short term. If the Treasury is forced 
to continue financing only in this sec- 
tor, the cost of borrowing may run so 
high, and the amount of short-term 
debt may get so unwieldly and unset- 
tling, that the President may call Con- 
gress back for a special session. Pre- 
sumably, he would ask Congress to take 
the pressure off the short-term market 
by allowing the Treasury to pay rates 
on its long-term obligations high 
enough to attract buyers. In the crisis 


atmosphere of a special session, the 
Administration might get its wavy. But 
some Democrats think that instead 


Martin might be forced to retreat from 
his tight money policy. 

¢ Administration’s Position—!he Ad- 
ministration thinks that it will have the 
public behind it if it decides to call 
for a special session. But it does not 
want to see a crisis. According to some 
officials, it would be content if Con- 
gress agreed to lift the interest rates 
payable on savings bonds and also gave 
the ‘Treasury permission to engage in 
advance refundings without forcing 
investors to take immediate tax losses 
on gains (BW—Jul.4’59,p24). In fact, 
there’s general agreement among money 
market experts that there’s little de- 
mand for long-term bonds at present— 
no matter what the interest rate. 

But it is clear that more and more at- 
tention is focusing on the Fed. If Mar- 
tin maintains his position, and there is 
cvery indication that he is standing firm, 
then Congressional attacks on him 
may come out into the open. 

Martin, however, has the solid back- 
ing of Eisenhower and Anderson. His 
view that worldwide confidence in the 
dollar may be in jeopardy has con- 
vinced them to support him. The Ad- 
ministration knows that it is paying a 
price for its support of Martin, but it 
feels that the Fed’s independence would 
be threatened if it failed to back him. 
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LORD RADCLIFFE heads group recom- 


mending ... 


British Way 


to manage the na- 
debt and formulate 
monetary policy—quite differ- 
ent from U.S. strategy. 


tional 


his week, just as Congress and the 
Administration reached a stalemate on 
the questions of debt management and 
monetary policy, a committee of British 
experts offered some pointed advice to 
Parliament on the same subjects. 

The nine-man committee of private 
citizens, appointed with the approval of 
Parliament just over two vears ago, filed 
a special report that is almost sure to 
push British policy in an opposite di- 
rection to the one U.S. authorities want 
to follow. 
¢ Government’s Job—The report takes 
the view that the most important ele- 
ment in monetary policy is the man- 
agement of the national debt. It feels 
that responsibility for management of 
the debt—and ultimately for monetary 
politv—does not lie with the central 
bank but with whatever government is 
in power. 

The report also questions the view, 
prevalent in Federal Reserve circles, 
that monetary management should be 
mainly concerned with the supply of 
money in the economy. It points out 
that, under modern conditions, a restric- 
tion on the money supply can be offset 
in many ways. So it thinks that mone- 
tary management must seek to influence 
the “ state of liquidity of the whole econ- 
omy. 

On one point, the study group agrees 
with Fed thinking. It plumps for quan- 
titative rather than qualitative credit 


controls, except in periods of cme! 
ency. But it differs in believing that 
monetary management should attempt 
to influence both short- and long-tern 
interest rates. Thus, it repudiates th 
“bills only” policy followed by the 

¢ Recommendations— [he study group 
officially called the Committee on th 
Working of the Monetary System, 
more commonly known as the Radcliff 


Committee after its chairman, | 
Radcliffe. It included, in addition, tw 
bankers, two economists, and. ty 


union leaders. ‘They made a numb« 
unanimous recommendations: 

¢ Responsibility for changing ban 
rates—the central bank’s discount rate 
should be vested in the Chancell 
the Exchequer and should be announc: 
in his name rather than that of th 
Bank of England itself. 

e A new committee should be 
up to coordinate monetary policy an 
advise the Chancellor “‘before anv fina 
policy decision is taken.” ‘The commit 
tee would include officials of the ‘Ir 
ury, the Bank, and the Board 
Trade. 

e In times 
national emergency, the 
should have clear powers to 
qualitative restrictions on 
credit, capital flotations, and non-ba1 
financial institutions. 

e In order to control bank lendins 
more effectively, the current inforn 
tule that banks should hold 30 
their resources in cash or near Ca 
should be made formal, and the auth 
ities should also have power to imp 
a higher rate in times of inflationa 
pressure. 

e City’s Reaction—These proposal! 
and a host of minor ones, were not co! 
sidered alarming by the “City’—I 
don’s financial community. For th« 
most part, Bank of England ofhcia! 
and private bankers thought the report 
definitely supported traditional method 
of operating. And even if all the com 
mittee’s recommendations were | 
proved by Parliament, most financial 
men felt it would not make for much of 
a change. 

The Bank of England has always been 
subordinate to the Treasury, and ha 
never enjoyed the complete independ 
ance that the Federal Reserve has had 
in the U.S. The Radcliffe report in 
sists that “complete independance from 
political influence” is unwise ““becaus¢ 
it seems to us that it contemplates two 
separate and independent agencies of 
government of which each is capabl 
of initiating and pursuing its own con 
ception of what economic ‘policy 1 
quires. . . .” It goes on to state that 
“the policies pursued by the central 
bank must be from first to last in har 
mony with those avowed and defended 
by Ministers of the Crown responsibl 
to Parliament.” 


of financial crisis 
governm 
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and Alan G. Loofbourrow—inspect a mockup of instrument panel and controls of .. . 


at head of Chrysler's compact car project—Harry E. 





Chesebrough (left) 


Chrysler's Precocious Child 


In readying its compact Valiant for production and a 
public debut this fall, Chrysler managed to slash lead time to 
less than 27 months from the industry's traditional 30 to 36. 


When Chrysler Corp. announced a 


short time ago that its Valiant would 
make a bow to U.S. motoring society 


in the 1960 compact car cotillion, there 
were some surprised faces around De- 
troit. Development of the Valiant had 
been such a well-guarded secret that 
many in the auto capital thought Chrys- 
ler, alone among the Big Three, might 
be without a small car ready for market 
this fall 

But Chrysler had another surprise to 
spring about the Valiant. This week it 
revealed that in preparing the car for 
production, it had cut lead time from 
Detroit’s normal 30 to 36 months 
(BW—Sep.13°58,p32) down to less than 
27 months In that span, Chrysler 
designed, tested, and began manufactur- 
ing a completely new car. It had to 
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start from scratch on such components 
as engine, body type, wheelbase, trans- 
mission, electrical system, and size of 
the tires. 

American Motors introduced the 
1956 Rambler in only 22 months, but 
it was assisted by the use of many major 
components from previous models, as 
well as by the reduced red tape of a 
smaller company. 

The man in charge of this Valiant 
effort at Chrysler, Harry E. Chesebrough 
(picture), has emerged as the company’s 
“Mr. Compact Car.’” Now vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Ply- 
mouth-De Soto-Valiant Div., he will 
be responsible for sales of the new auto 
as well. The speed he achieved in 
development may well work to Chrys- 
ler’s future advantage if, as auto makers 


anticipate, consumer tastes change radhi- 
cally and often. If they’re mght, the 
premium will be on bringing a new 
product to market fast 

¢ Many Prototypes—In lifting some ot 
the secrecy from the Valiant, Chrysler 
revealed that it has turning out 
operational prototypes of small cars 
ever since 1933. In fact, Chesebrough 
worked on the first one—a 100-in 

wheelbase cousin of the Airflow models 
when he arrived at Chrvsler as an 
engineer fresh from the University of 
Michigan. A succession of these proto 
tvypes—never approved for production 


been 


gave the engineers plenty of experience 
to draw on when the O. K. finally came 

Valiant itself dates from the 
of a committee at Chrysler in the spring 
of 1957 to study the market 
and decide what the should 
do about it. Chesebrough, then director 
of product volume planning, was de 
signated to head the which in- 
cluded Alan G 
of engineering, 


hnamimg 


ST il] Cal 


companhy\ 


group 
Loofbourrow, director 
ind representatives of 


the stvling, legal, finance, and public 
relations staffs. Working in secrecy, 
this committee after three months 
agreed on specincations for a Chrvslet 
small car and turned them over to eng 
neering 
e Task Force—At this point, the engi 
neering executive committee created 
what it called the Valiant Task Force 
about 200. engineers tvlists, and 
draftsmen under Loofbourrow’s execu 
tive assisiant for the project, 31-year 
old Robert M. Sinclair. The 200, con- 
sidered the ream of design talent’ 


young ind 


extensive usc 


at Chrvsler, were almost all 
enthusiastic. They made 
of electronic digital 
search 


computers in re- 
ind = design—for i 


saving, 
Chrysler claims, of vears of computa- 
tion time on the entire 1960 line 

By early spring of 1958, an opera 
tional prototype was purring around 


the Chrvsler test track, and the design 


was locked in. Chrysler top manage 
ment, aware that Ford and General 


Motors were busy with their own small 
cars, gave the task force the go-ahead. 
¢ Isolation—That July, Sinclair's group 
was isolated in the Midland plant, a 
rented factory 24 miles from Chrysler’s 
central engineering. Others in the com- 
pany thought it was a Defense Dept. 
project site. Isolation proved a big 
help in speeding Valiant to production 
For instance, tool designs were ready 
almost simultaneously with plans for 
the components they were designed to 
manufacture, because tool and com- 
ponent designers worked side-by-side. 
In one year, the Midland plant released 
7,657 different parts and assemblies to 
the Manufacturing Div. 

The segregation also made it much 
easier to maintain secrecy. Only a few 
persons outside the plant had any 
inkling of what was happening inside. 
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With Adjournment Near, Here’s What Congress Has Accomplished 


Congress has passed, President has signed these major Dill S:. qssmmmmmmmmmnmnmns 


TAXATION 


Corporate income tax—52% rate extended to next 
duly 1, 

Excises on alcoholic beverages, autos, avio parts and 
accessories, and cigarettes—extended to next July 1. 
Tex on local telephone service—repealed as of next 
June 30. 

Transportation tax—reduced from 10% to 5% as of 
next June 30. 

Life insurance company taxes—income tax rates ad- 
justed and new levies imposed on underwriting profits 
and investment income to raise $215-million. 
BUSINESS AND GENERAL 


National debt limit—raised $2-billion to $285-billion, 
with temporary increase to $295-billion until next 
June 30. 

Hawaii—admitted as 50th state. 

Airport program—$63-million matching federal aid to 
states authorized annually for fiscal 1960 and 1961. 
Antitrust—FTC cease and desist orders under Clayton 
Act made finally effective 60 days after issued unless 
stayed by appeal; FTC permitted to seek penalties for 
first violation of such orders instead of waiting for 
second offense. 


Bank reserves—Federal Reserve Board permitted, but: 


not required, to allow member banks to count all or 
part of vault cash as reserves; Fed also given discre- 
tionary power to ease individual bank reserve require- 


President has vetoed these bills: 


ments in special situations and to eliminate ‘‘reserve 
city class” of members within three-year period. 
Renegotiation Act—extended to Dec. 31, 1962, with 
provision for recovery of excess profits on defense con- 
tracts. New study of procurement and renegotiation 
policies authorized. 

Veterans’ housing—$100-million in direct housing 
loans authorized; Gl mortgage rate raised from 4% % 
to 5% %. 

TVA— authorized to issue up to $750-million in revenue 
bonds on its own for power facilities; territorial expan- 
sion forbidden. 

Rail workers—pension and jobless benefits increased 
under Railroad Retirement and Unemployment Acts. 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


Foreign aid—$3.5-billion authorized, including $2.1- 
billion in military assistance. 

Loans of naval vessels to Italy and Turkey—approval 
extended to 1964. 

Draft Act continued to July 1, 1963. 

Navy ship construction—$110-million authorized for 
fiscal 1960 to develop advanced vessels. 

Import duties and toxes on scrap metal— suspension 
continued to next July 1. 

Subscription to International Monetary Fund — in- 


creased $1.4-billion; to World Bank—increased $3.2- 
billion. 





REA loans—depriving Secy. of Agriculture of voice in 
loans to REA co-ops. 


Wheal—offering price supports at 90% of parity in 
exchange for 25% cut in plantings. 


These items are still pending: 








Tobacco stabilizing and freezing price supports. 


Housing—authorizing extension of FHA loan program, 
$1.8-billion in two years for urban redevelopment, 
35,000 public housing units a year. 





Labor reform—Senate passed mild Kennedy-Ervin bill, 
House the tougher Griffin-Landrum bill. Conference to 
adjust differences will be political free-for-all, with 
chances of a new law this year doubtful. 

Highway financing—Eisenhower wants 1 /2¢ increase 
in federal gasoline tax; House is leaning to 1 ¢ increase, 
plus diversion to highway use of 5% of revenues from 
excises on passenger cars, parts, and accessories. The 
rise seems inevitable. 

Debt management—House Ways & Means Committee 
O.K.'d three-year waiver of 4%% ceiling on long- 


term government bond interest, then shelved the pro- 
posal. Democratic leadership wants to let it coo! until 
next year. 


HousingDemocrats have scaled down the bill Eisen- 
hower vetoed, but still include three provisions he dis- 
likes: loans for college housing, low-rent housing for 
aged, and more money than requested for urban re- 
newal. FHA would be extended, but for one year only. 
Congress will probably pass bill in this form and 
gamble that Eisenhower will sign in order to give FHA 
its needed extension. 


©eusiness weer 


What Congress 


Politicians can argue—indeed, they 
are already arguing—about whether the 
accomplishments of Congress (table) 
add up as good, bad, or indifferent. 

But one fact shines through: Meas- 
ured in terms of actual legislation, and 
weighed against what some price and 
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monopoly investigators threatened, the 
first session of the 86th Congress has 
been downright friendly to the business 
community as a whole. 

One thing should be kept in mind, 
however, as the session steams toward 
adjournment. The 86th has another 


ls Postponing 


vear of life. Bills left pending at the 
end of this session can be picked up 
for action in 1960, without reintroduc 
tion and at the point to which they had 
progressed before adjournment. 

e Unfinished Business—It is the nature 
of Congresses to move slowly through 
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their early months and then finish in 


frenz\ Sometimes, _ vital 
pieces of legislation are hustled through 
with little notice under the cover of 
Congressional confusion. Nevertheless, 
it seems safe this week to consign a 
whole batch of bills to unfinished busi 
ness. All bear watching in 1960. 
Among them: raising the minimum 


wage to $1.25 per hour and broadening 
r< 


legislative 


coverage; federal aid to depressed 
ireas; federal aid to school construction 
ind, possibly, teacher salaries; and farm 
reform, patterned on a variation of the 
Brannan plan for direct farmer subsidies 

Some other bills going over to 1960 
may bear more heavily and directly on 
At least three of these pro- 
posals emerge at this distance as most 
vorthy of close watch 

Pre-merger notification. ‘This pro 
posal got “‘lost’’ this year in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, which was pre 
ecupied with a wrangle about civil 


Musiness 


New York Citv’s Broadway was any- 
thing but its usual brightly lighted self 
for much of its length last Monday. 
Below 59th Street, it was as glittering 
is usual, but uptown from there dark- 
ness took over (picture), as it did for 
half a million sweltering New Yorkers 
left without electricity for up to 12 
hours by multiple cable failures. 

Consolidated Edison, New York’s 
utility, said the outage was not caused 
by an overload, even though humming 
air conditioners and fans pushed power 
demand to a new peak of 3.9-million 
kw. just an hour before the failure. In- 
stead, Con Ed blamed failure of seven 
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rights. Chances for passage in 1960 
seem fairly strong. 

Antitrust civil subpoenas. ‘This bill, 
by Sen. Estes Kefauver, has passed the 
Senate, but the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee won't study it until 1960. In 
effect, it would allow the Attorney Gen- 
eral to issue civil subpoenas for com 
pany records and other pertinent docu- 
ments on the mere suspicion of an anti- 
trust violation. 

Price notification. Several Demo- 
cratic variations have been kicking 
around, but all are effectively blocked 
for this session. ‘The idea—to force big 
companies in major industries to sub- 
mit to federal fact finding as a prelude 
to price increases—will be forgotten 


quietly if the inflation scare finally sub- 
sides (page 25). But an inflationary 
steel settlement, to mention just one 
example, would give the concept new 
energy. 

¢ Democratic Failure—From a political 


cables in a network of 20, each carrying 
13,800 volts to Manhattan’s upper west 
and east sides. 

Utility officials think the reasons were 
probably quite prosaic—overheating, 
water seepage, or broken splices. Such 
woes cause cable failures continually 
throughout the year. Hewever, if one, 
two, or even three cables in a network 
fail, the load can safely be shifted to 
other cables. When as many as seven go 
out, as happened Monday, the other 
lines could be taxed beyond capacity, 
causing much worse damage. For fear 
of this, Con Ed cut the power from the 
undamaged cables in the network. 


viewpoint, the most remarkable thing 
about the 86th thus far has been the 
inability of the biggest Democratic ma- 
jorities since early New Deal days to 
pass a strong program in the traditional 
party image—increasing and expanding 
federal activities in behalf of that nebu- 
lous thing known as the public wel- 
fare. 

Instead, the 86th is threatening la 
bor with the biggest legislative shock 
since Taft-Hartley—the capper to a s¢ 
Pres. Eisenhower, the 
supposedly weak lame-duck Republi- 
can President, has already put the 
Democrats to rout in a running battle 
over spending. So complete is Eisen 
hower’s victory that one of the fre 
quent Democratic pastimes is to dem 
onstrate that Congress is “out-saving”’ 
the Administration. Even the Demo 
cratic liberals join in periodic 
testimonials to the 
ing. 


ries of surprises 


these 


virtues of “‘Sav- 





The Lights That Failed—Over Uptown Manhattan 


¢ Lost Revenues—For the utility, the 
outage meant a loss of 1.25-million kwh 
and $50,000 in revenues, according to 
Electrical World, a McGraw-Hill pub- 
lication. In addition, there will be a 
sizable repair bill. Utility experts ascet 
tain that little can be done to prevent 
such a fantastic coincidence of failures. 

In the five-square-mile area hit by 
the blackout, residents were without 
lights, air conditioning, television, and, 
in some cases, water—where electric 
pumps lift it to high floors. Business 
in general was little affected—except for 
a boom in sales of candles and flash- 


lights. 
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Now ready for insurance buyers! 


Proceedings of a recent seminar at McGraw-Hill— 
now offered in book form by American Mutual! 


To give cost-cutting insurance ideas to business and industrial 
editors for their readers, American Mutual specialists recently held 
a round-table session with McGraw-Hill publications. 

These AM experts explained dozens of ways management can 
reduce costs and, at the same time, provide better insurance pro- 
tection. For example, twelve tested ideas which could result in a 
total reduction in net cost of Group Insurance by 10% to 15%; one 
single step that could mean a savings of 75% on fire insurance. 

All this information has been transcribed into a valuable, 108- 
page book that’s an insurance buyer's “‘bible’’—and it’s yours for 


merican 
utual (4, 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





“The First American Liability insurance Company”... 
a leading writer of Workmen's Compensation, all ferms 


$1.00 per copy to cover printing and handling costs. of Liability, Crime, Accident and Health insurance. 
—_— mmm a 
ye For a copy of ‘‘How Business Can Cut Its Insurance Costs,"’ write your name below and send with your 


company letterhead and check or money order to American Mutual, Dept. BW-10, Wakefield, Mass. 
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Easing the Economic Strain 


Holding to a $41-billion military budget level doesn’t 
come without a struggle. Production programs tend to grow, 
and services vie for favored budget treatment. 


Military spending is riding along its 
first fairly level plateau since World 
War II (chart). For at least two more 
fiscal vears, it has a chance of staying 
‘within a couple of hundred million of 
the $41-billion level. 

Meanwhile, gross national product is 
expected to keep on going up, so de- 
fense spending should be a slightly 
decreasing element of the nation’s 
economy. But it won't be so relatively 
unimportant as Wall Street suggested 
in last week’s “peace scare”’ that spilled 
defense-related stocks (BW—Aug.15'59, 
p25), Pentagon officials say. 

‘Nothing can come out of the Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchev talks,” says a high 
official in the Defense Dept., “that 
could have a bearing on the size of 
our budget.” 

[he most an atmosphere of good will 
created by Khrushchev could do, he 
adds, is to “make public pressures for 
greater defense spending less intense 
and make it easier for the Administra- 
tion to do what it wants to do on 
defense.” That is, to hold to the $41- 
billion budget level. 
¢ Built-in Pressure—The Pentagon has 
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its own troubles in keeping to this 
level. These troubles are coming to 
a head this week, when Defense Dept. 
budget officers are dealing out funds 
to the services from the latest appro- 
priation and also beginning work on the 
budget that’s to be sent to Congress 
next January. 

In both stages of financing military 
procurement, the service chiefs are 
going to have to practice a lot of self- 
denial. 

Apportionment of current appro- 
priations involves a new review of all 
major programs scheduled for this 
vear, some of which fought their way 
to a place on the list as long as 10 
months ago. First results of this re- 
view appeared last week in a cutdown 
of Convair B-58 purchases and develop- 
ment and production of boron-based 
fuels (BW—Aug.15’59,p36). 

Now there’s a debate over what to 
do about the Air Force’s surface-to- 
surface missile, the Mace, built by 
Martin Co. Congress knocked out a 
$127.5-million item 
Mace procurement, but it authorized 
the Pentagon to transfer an extra $150- 


earmarked for . 


million saved on other projects to any 
tactical or strategic missile. ‘The Air 
Force wants to use the savings on 
B-58 bombers on Mace, a tactical mis- 
sile, but’ William M. Holaday, Secy. 
Neil H. McElroy’s special assistant for 
guided missiles, is disappointed with 
Mace’s performance and recommends 
no further production. 

e Growing Costs—The other pressure 
on the defense budget level is from the 
natural growth of new programs. Un- 
less development and production are 
reined in, programs already approved 
would send spending next year more 
than $1-billion bevond the $41-billion 
ceiling. So, as next vear’s budget is 
sketched, many decisions must be made 
as to which weapons are cut back or 
canceled, which are allowed to grow. 
This requires decisions, too, among the 
three services, whose preliminary re- 
quests in September invariably exceed 
the total defense budget. 

e Hard Choices—Following are the 
major issues that stand out in the 
latest defense budget debates: 

Air Force planes. Airmen want to 
continue output of B-52 and B-58 
bombers for another year and to speed 
development of the B-70, while simul- 
taneously bringing ICBM _ production 
into high gear. But there's growing 
sentiment to cancel additional manned- 
bomber production in favor of a strate- 
gic missile force. Production of cur- 
rent models of fighter planes will be 
tapered off next year, but the Air Force 
wants to push production of the ex- 
perimental F-108. 

Air Force missiles. Martin Co.'s 
Titan ICBM may be pinched off by 
apparent success of the earlier Atlas 
on the one hand and by the more 
advanced solid-fuel Minuteman on the 
other. However, Titans will be bought 
for several bases now in the process of 
being built. 

Anti-missile missile. Once again the 
Army is fighting for $1-billion next 
year, three times the current item, to 
get into production of the Nike Zeus 
anti-ICBM system. But there’s strong 
opposition in the Pentagon, chiefly from 
the Air Force. 

Navy fleets. The Navy wants more 
money for aircraft, destroyers, anti- 
submarine defenses, nuclear submarines 
armed with Polaris missiles, and an- 
other $345-million for a second nuclear- 
powered carrier, smaller and _ slower 
than the pioneer Enterprise. 

There’s talk, too, of cutting mili- 
tary manpower (this year was the first 
since Korea without a substantial cut), 
of buying 20 jet transports for the 
Military Air Transport Service, and of 
refitting the Army with heavy volume 
of modern field weapons. But the Army 
hasn’t yet been.able even to use the 
$238-million extra that Congress tacked 
on its $1-billion budget for this year. 
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dollars worth of fluorescent lamps for your plant, 
Whatever kind of General Electric lamps you buy, 4 
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In Business 


Du Pont Price Cut in Nylon for Tires 
May Be Bid for New Car Market 


lhe battle of nvlon vs. ravon for Detroit's original 

q ment tire business flared anew this week when 

I. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. slashed pri 

s used in passenger and truck tires. Cuts rang- 

ing from 9¢ to 14¢ a lb. narrowed—perhaps wiped out— 
rayon’s price advantage over nylon. 


es of the 


l'vrex, the top tire varn produced by the ravon makers, 
6¢ a lb. Du Pont cut its $40 denier nvlon yarn 
enger car tires from $1.20 to $1.06, its 720 denier 
ilso used for passenger car tires) from $1.23 to 
~ ] ‘ lA’ 


varn for truck tires from $1.12 


ili S LOO! ( CI 


Ravon’s price advantage is less than these figures indi- 


cate. Nvlon, being stronger for a given weight, goes 
Du Pont ns it takes 1.7 lb. of ravon varn to 
b. of nvlon in tire construction. At 66¢ a Ib., 

7 f ‘I'vrex uld cost $1.12 


Spokesmen for du Pont plaved down the competitive 
ftect f the price cuts. ‘The official announcement 
buted the reductions to “increased productivity and 
ed technology Du Pont’s $540 denier varn came 
n the market in 1950 at a price of $1.65 a Ib. Cuts were 
made in 1954, 1956, and last vear. 

Du Pont and Chemstrand Corp., the only other maket 
f nylon tire varn, have won most of the truck tire re 
placement volume and about 40‘ of passenger cat 
replacement business. But only about 2% of new cars 
are equipped with nylon tires at the factory. Du Pont 
failed in an all-out bid to get nvlon on 1959 models 


BW —Nov.22 


MWprO 


"58,p55 
plans for 1960 models 


ind it appears too late to change 
However, people who think the 
tire makers favor ravon chiefly because of price are giving 
_nylon a strong chance in the Detroit market next year. 


Navy Lab Claims High Temperature 


In Work on Peaceful Atomic Fusion 


Navy scientists claim they have produced record tem- 
peratures of perhaps 20,000,000C in their effort to 
harness the fusion reaction on which the hydrogen bomb 
is based. Dr. Alan C. Kolb of the Naval Research 
Laboratory in Washington told a scientific meeting in 
Upsala, Sweden, this week that such a temperature had 
been attained for a few millionths of a second. 

his is at least twice as high as temperatures so far 
reported by other fusion researchers. But scientists admit 
that even 20-million degrees would be a long way from 
the temperatures they will need to harness the fusion 
reaction economically. In order to make the reaction 
sustain itself, they will have to heat hydrogen to well 
over 100-million degrees. 

The lab in Washington has been working on con- 
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trolled fusion since 1955. Along the center of a tube 
about a foot long and a little more than an inch in 
diameter, a heavy form of hydrogen is heated and com 
pressed by a powerful magnetic field. Navy researchers 
believe they have achieved higher temperatures because 
they have been more successful than earlier experimenters 
in keeping the hydrogen from striking the walls of the 
tube and cooling oft 
e ee 


Fuel Company Buys 10% of Railroad, 
Talks of Pipeline on Right-of-Way 


Using funds obtained from the sale of stock interests 


in a fertilizer plant and cement company, Mlississipp1 
River Fuel Corp. reports it has spent about $10-million 
to buv 200,000 common shares—a 10‘« interest—in 
Missouri Pacific RR, and hopes to buy 100,000 shares 
nore if the Missouri Public Service Commission ap 


proves. Mopac stock sold this week at $49 a share 
\lississippi River's Chmn. W im G. Marbury, also a 


director of the railroad, noted that “it might be advan 


] 
+ | 


tageous for both companies to 1 pipeline along the 


railroad’s right-of-wav.” 


Dresser Halts Work on Speedy Drill, 
Can‘t Find Bit to Keep Up With It 


Dresser Industries, Inc., of Dallas has suspended de- 
velopment work on the turbodrill it acquired three years 
igo from Russia (BW —Mar.10°56,p169 Pres. John B 
O’Connor said the decision was forced not by any dif 
ficulty with the dmill itself but by lack of a drill bit that 
can stand the punishment of high-speed rock cutting. 

Dresser paid the Russian government $10-million for 
exclusive rights in the U.S. and part of South America. 
It has spent more than $2-million on research and de 
velopment. A dozen major oil companies and many 
drilling contractors cooperated in field tests in which 599 


Sie) 


bits have been used to drill 66,238 ft. of hole. 
e ee 
Business Briefs 


The Yukon’s next bonanza could be oil and gas. A 
wildcat well just inside the Arctic Circle this week found 
light oil and gas at a 10-million cu. ft. daily rate just 
below the 4,250-ft. level. 


Major league baseball's committee and the founders 
of the proposed Continental League met this week as 
scheduled (BW—Jul.25°59,p31) but got down to nothing 
so specific and urgent as where the plavers would come 
from. ‘The majors merely left the door open for the new 
league, which has named 77-year-old Branch Rickey as 
president. 


Four airlines—Northwest, Pan Am, TWA, Seaboard & 
Western—asked CAB approval to collaborate on a bid 
to the Defense Dept. to carry a major share of passengers 
and cargo now moved to overseas bases by the Military 
Air Transport Service (BW—Jun.20°59,p30). 
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When is obsolescence profitable? 


the man who needs 
a new machine tool 
is already paying for it 


rR 


=, JONES e LAMSON Machine Company, 503 Clinton St., Springfield, Vt. 


Turret Lathes * Automatic Lathes * Tape Controlled Machines ¢ Thread & Form Grinders * Optical Comparators * Thread Tools 





When it’s handicapping somebody else. 


The day you replace operating equipment — no matter how 
useful it may be — with more profitable equipment, you’re ahead. 


You start enjoying increased production, better product quality, 
greater machining flexibility, bigger productive capacity, 

all at lower cost. You become the leader, in profits 

as well as in name. In time, your competition 

will learn that they too, must modernize in order to survive. 
But you’ll have the precious advantage of a long lead. 


If you’ve been merely “‘thinking about” machine tool 
replacement, rather than acting on it, we suggest that you delay 
no further. You should cost-analyze the relative efficiency 

of your operations against the newest tools and techniques. 

And your first step is to enlist the help of reputable, 

established machine tool engineers. 


No other machine tool builder in the world can equal 

Jones & Lamson’s 124 years of industry-wide experience 

in reducing costs and increasing profitability with the most advanced 
metal turning, grinding and inspection equipment. 
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Construction of the 12.6 mile causeway across 
Great Salt Lake in Utah for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad was a big, tough job—and one of the most 
unusual in all earthmoving history. An estimated 
36 million cu. yds. of rock, sand and gravel were 
required for the fill which projects 17 feet above 
the surface of the lake. 


All of this material had to be moved into the lake 
from quarries and borrow pits on the shore. To 
handle the tremendous tonnage, the contractor, 
Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc., used big barges, trucks 
and rail cars on a ‘round the clock seven day week 
schedule. A total of 64 Euclids — 46 rear-dumps of 
22-ton capacity and 18 big bottom-dumps — have 
helped keep this project ahead of schedule. With 


- « « & complete /ine of equipment for heavy earthmoving, mining, logging and many industrial operations . « « 


round trip hauls up to 23 miles in length, the Euclid 
fleet rolled up a total of 20,000 miles a day! 


It takes dependable, rugged equipment to main- 
tain high production day after day on big projects 
like this one, and on smaller mining and construc- 
tion jobs, too. That’s why leading contractors like 
M-K, and other users of heavy earthmovers count 
on Euclid equipment for low costs and the best 
return on investment. Have the Euclid dealer in 
your territory give you the facts and figures. 


EUCLID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Euclid (Great Britain) Limited 
Lanarkshire, Scotland 


EUCLID 
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The Administration still battles for debt management reform. 


But only a political miracle will produce any action this year. That is 
the Washington consensus now that the House Ways & Means Committee 
has voted to shelve Pres. Eisenhower’s proposal to remove the interest 
ceiling on long-term government bonds (page 30). 


Here is some background on the situation: 


Democratic resentment against William McC. Martin is a big element. 
His critics would like to lay down some ground rules for Chmn. Martin and 
the Federal Reserve System, aimed in the direction of easy money. Two 
things stop them. Most important, they probably couldn’t raise enough 
votes in Congress; but neither do they relish the idea of being portrayed as 
advocates of “printing press money.” 


This helps explain the hardening of opposition to higher interest rates 
on government bonds. It’s one way to get at Martin and his tight money 
policy without shooting directly. 


The key figure in the House revolt is Speaker Rayburn. 


He could “save” the proposal, if he chose to fight for it. Most qualified 
observers in the Capitol agree readily to that proposition. 


Why doesn’t he? 


The issue would badly divide the Democrats. It is quite possible that 
a majority of the Democrats would vote against the bill, although there 
seems little doubt that a majority of the House as a whole would support 
Eisenhower. 


This would further damage Rayburn’s position of leadership. The just- 
concluded fight on labor reform—where Rayburn staked his personal pres- 
tige on a mild bill, and lost—has stirred new rumblings about quality of 
leadership. They are mild, but rumbles they are—and they come from 
both right and left wing elements in the party. 


So, chances are Rayburn won’t risk another decisive fight. Reinforcing 
this feeling is the fact that Democratic Senate Leader Johnson is saying on 
the other side of the Capitol that, no matter what happens in the House, the 
Senate won’t act on bond interest rates this year. Republican strategists 
know a tough Senate fight would lie in store, but everything now resolves 
around their desperate struggle to win the first battle—in the House. 


Eisenhower's lone hope is for a prolonged session of Congress. 


Adjournment appears to be two weeks away, possibly three. That is 
precious little time, but it does give the Administration some room for a last- 
ditch maneuvering. 


Treasury Secy. Anderson is the man to whom Eisenhower turns now. 
Anderson was with Eisenhower at the White House when they received 
word of the Ways & Means Committee action. They decided on the spot 
that their best chance now is quickly to line up influential business and 
financial figures across the country as persuaders to present the case to key 
members of Congress. 


A Presidential radio-TV appeal to the public is not likely. This worked 
well on labor reform for Eisenhower. But his counselors doubt the wisdom 
of such an appeal on the bond rate issue. They doubt the public would 
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respond, because of the complex and technical subject matter. And they 
fear worldwide misinterpretations about U.S. financial stability. 
— on 


Look for labor to get deeper than ever into politics. 


Union members will be asked to ante up heavily for 1960 elections, 
when organized labor goes all out to recover the political prestige that it 
now is in the process of losing quite rapidly. 


The battle cry: Labor is threatened with more beatings. 


First point of attack will be Congressional advocates of tough labor 
reform legislation. Labor’s aim will be to demonstrate that it can still 
wield a political ax and discipline the rank-and-file unionists 


AFL-CIO probably will raise well over $1-million next year for its 
political warchests. The big labor organization now asks its 14-million 
members for voluntary political donations of $1 per year. However, it has 
been collecting only an average of about $1-million in past election years. 
Labor political experts feel they’ll get much more than that in 1960. 


The Teamsters’ discredited Hoffa has even more expensive plans. From 
its national headquarters, the big trucker union has done very little in poli- 
tics up to now. But Hoffa proposes that the Teamsters create a new political 
action division, financed by a voluntary checkoff of 5¢ to 10¢ from mem- 
bership dues each month. If each member pledged a dime a month, the 
Teamsters’ bosses would have $2-million for political action. 


Take note of the coming tax reform hearings. Chmn. Wilbur Mills of 
the House Ways & Means Committee has mapped a major program 


A tax cut is not guaranteed. But out of such rarified inquiries in the past 
have come (1) the celebrated Ruml plan for withholding taxes and forgive- 
ness to make taxpayers current, (2) split income tax advantages, and (3) 
rules liberalizing the tax treatment of depreciation. 


Hearings start Nov. 2 and may run through most of 1960. This tends 
to minimize chances of tax reduction next year, but it does not foreclose the 
possibility that Democrats may try to push through some kind of an 
interim cut in election year. 


First phase of the tax study will be handled by panels of experts assem- 
bled from business, labor, and universities on such broad topics as deprecia- 
tion, minerals depletion, expense account deductions. 


Nelson Rockefeller’s well-publicized visit to the White House this week 
convinced Washington that the New York governor is going to oppose Vice- 
Pres. Nixon for the nomination. Nixon’s people assume that such a contest 
is shaping up, and there is not a well-placed Republican in the Capitol who 
will argue with them now. 


Eisenhower gave neither encouragement nor discouragement to the 
Rockefeller candidacy. Their talk was, mainly, about civil defense. But 
it inevitably got around to politics. However, the understanding is that 
the political talk never got beyond generalities about over-all Republican 
prospects for next year. Both steered clear of talk about personalities. 
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FUNNY 


THING ACTUALLY we hadn’t planned to show the mink-clad 


miss in this picture of Y&E office furniture. 


ABOUT TH A'T' But when she walked in (we didn’t ask why ), the: 


was something about the joie de vivre with which she 
M I N K ae trailed that mink that looked right as a trivet. 

After all (thought we), mink says quality, richness 
style, craftsmanship—all those things that Y&E furni 
ture is known for. Besides, Y&E has even more 
variety and choice in styles, top coverings, colors 
something to suit the taste and budget of ‘most every 
body, no matter what business he’s in. 

Well, we think you get the idea, and we hope that 
maybe youll do something about it, as they say. Be 
cause businessmen who look into desks and other office 
equipment as well as at them choose Y&E. 

Look into them yourself by calling in your Y&l 
representative. Or drop us a line and we'll send you 
helpful catalogue or two. 





ey WawnMan & ERBE MFG. CO., INC. * 1031 JAY ST.* ROCHESTER 3,N. Y. 
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Correct Lubrication in Action... 


Fastener company cuts 
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intenance costs 40% 


Here’s how United-Carr Fastener Corporation saved over 
$37,000 with the help of Mobil Correct Lubrication! 


United-Carr Fastener Corporation manufac- 
tures thousands of types of metal fasteners, stamp- 
ings, and plastic-to-metal components . . . brings 
out hundreds of new products every year. To 
maintain a competitive edge, costs must be kept 
to a bedrock minimum. 

Records of the company’s Carr Fastener Divi- 
sion show that along with capital improvements, a 
Mobil Program of Correct Lubrication helped 
lower maintenance costs per machine hour 40% 
last year. Overall savings during a period of over 
3 years amount to $37,000. 





Clogged oil filters on high-speed presses caused con- 
stant shutdowns. Mobil studied lubrication system 
design—suggested improvements to keep lubricant 
and machines clean. Contamination was reduced 
... filter replacements cut 50% . . . $1,303 saved. 





Due to high heat and heavy loads, conveyor belt 
bearings in drying ovens had to be replaced yearly. 
Mobil recommended a lubricant that cut this ex- 
pensive time-consuming task—saved Carr Fastener 
$293 in 24 months. 


Mobil engineers and plant personnel studied 
savings possibilities. Maintenance schedules were 
carefully planned to cut machine servicing time 
Mobil laboratory analyses of lubricants were help- 
ful in solving downtime and severe-wear problems 
Mobil recommendations for improvements in !u- 
brication system helped lengthen machine life. In 
fact, machine downtime has been reduced to a 
point where maintenance crews no longer need to 
job out repairs but can handle them themselves 

This is Correct Lubrication in Action. Why ac- 
cept less for your plant? 





Bearings and gears on press drive units failed fre- 
quently. Mobil investigation indicated abnormal 
wear. Mobil recommended case-hardened gears and 
extreme-pressure lubricant. Gear and bearing life 
doubled . . . $19,934 saved in 31-month period. 





Severe acid, alkali and wash conditions caused once- 
a-week bearing failure on tumblers. Mobil recom- 
mended more frequent application and inspection. 
Result—bearing failure almost completely elimi- 
nated . . . $4,376 saved in 39-week period. 


Correct Lubrication 


Another reason Youre Miles Ahead with Mobi/ 














LEE H. BRISTOL, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 


Measures merchandising impact with telegrams: 


Lee H. Bristol insists on Western Union Telegrams for up- 





to-the-minute progress reports on drug product promotions. 





The telegram is a written record ...no mistake about it. 
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TVA's First Trip to the Market 


The Tennessee Valley Authority was 
busy this week rea¢lying the first public 
bond financing in its 26-year history. 
Meantime, in Wall Street, groups of 
bond houses were forming underwrit- 
ing syndicates to market the issue. 

This activity was made possible earlier 
this month by a bill Congress passed 
authorizing ‘TVA, for the first time, to 
issue up to $750-million worth of its 
own bonds, to finance a huge program 
of expanding electric power capacity. 
The bonds will be backed by ‘T'VA’s 
growing revenues (chart). 

The first public offering—for an esti- 

mated $50-million to $75-million—will 
probably be made within the next four 
months. 
* Financial Autonomy—The new bond 
issue will put TVA into the same class 
with other financially autonomous fed- 
eral agencies—the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks, Federal National Mort- 
gage Assn., and Banks for Cooperatives. 
All of these obtain their funds in the 
public marketplace by offering note and 
bond issues of their own, rather than 
by depending on government appro- 
priations. 

These debt obligations are not guar- 
anteed by the federal government, but 
—together with government-guaranteed 
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and insured Veterans Administration 
and Federal Housing Administration 
mortgages—they are regarded by most 
investors as nearly on a par with U.S. 
government bonds. In direct competi- 
tion with Treasury issues—held to a 
4}% interest rate ceiling if they ma- 
ture in more than five vears—the agen- 
cies’ bonds can be sold at higher rates 
(BW —Jun.27’59,p137). 

¢ Pros and Antis—To economists and 
politicians who argue the government’s 
“banking and production” agencies 
should be financially self-sufficient, the 
current legislation is a step in the right 
direction. TVA need no longer turn 
to the government for capital funds. 
In fact, under the new law, TVA is 
required to repay the government, in 
54 yearly installments, most of the 
$1.2-billion invested in its operations 
over the last 25 years. It also must cover 
the Treasury’s borrowing costs on the 
unrepaid balances. 

However, other economists and polit- 
icos view the new law with misgivings. 
In their view, TVA and other such 
agencies should be turned back to pri- 
vate enterprise. Under the present 
setup, private banking interests and 
power companies find it hard to com- 
pete, they say. 
¢ Expansion Ahead—For ‘TVA itself, 


the end of its four-vear campaign for 
the legislation opens the way to rapid 
expansion in construction of power 
projects. But the expansion will be 
within ‘I'VA’s existing area of opera 
tions—80,000 sq. mi. in seven South 
eastern states, along the 650-mile ‘Ten- 
nessee River Valley. The law, with 
minor exceptions, limits ‘IVA power 
sales to the area served on July 1, 1957. 
Within these boundaries, power expan- 
sion is restricted only by the need for 
Presidential approval of projects and 
TVA’s financial resources. 

As a side effect, private utilities 
neighboring ‘IVA feel their bonds will 
enjoy a better market and perhaps even 
lower interest costs. In the past, they 
have feared ‘TVA encroachment. 
¢ Early Financing—Until 1954, ‘VA 
financed its construction of power 
projects with appropriated funds, 
plowed-back earnings, and the proceeds 
of a $65-million bond issue, since re- 
tired, that was sold to the ‘Treasury and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. Since 
1954, there have been no government 
appropriations for ‘TVA construction, 
but the agency has been able to scrimp 
along on current revenues, operating 
surpluses, and unused appropriations 
from past years. 

TVA has found these funds insuffhi- 
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Auto-typist 
will pay 
for itself 
in just 







4 months 


Automatic letter typing 
saves money 


and time, too. The cost of an Auto-typist 
at $900 is equal to the salary of an aver- 
age typist for only four months. And, it 
will do in an hour and a half or two 
hours what it would take her all day to 
type by hand. 

Operation is simple and foolproof. 
Pre composed letters, or separate para- 
graphs are perforated on the record 
“memory” roll, and numbered to corre- 
spond with the push buttons on the 
panel. Then Auto-typist automatically 
picks them out, and types them in cor- 
rect sequence every time! Send coupon 
for new free booklet, “60 Best Business 
Letters.” 


Auto -Typist for Automatic, 
Personalized Letter Writing 


Aw ito-TtyPist 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Dept. 98-C 
2323 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me full information about Auto-typist and 
free booklet, “60 Best Business Letters.” - 


Name 





Company and Title 
Address 
City... Zone State 
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cient to pay for the expansion it needs. 
Half of ‘I'VA’s power capacity is used 
to supply two Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion plants—at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and 
Paducah, Ky. In addition, TVA is a 
prime power source for the Army’s Red- 
stone Arsenal and an Air Force research 
project at Tullahoma, Tenn. 

And because of population growth 
and the speedy industrial development 
of the Southeast, demand from non- 
federal customers has been rising 10% 
to 12% a vear. TVA directly serves 25 
of the region’s largest industrial power 
users—including Air Reduction, Alcoa, 
B. F. Goodrich, Monsanto, Reynolds 
Metals, and Union Carbide. It also 
wholesales power to 150 municipal and 
cooperative electric systems and two 
private companies with 1.4-million con- 
sumers. 
¢ More Kilowatts—To cope with this 
increasing demand, TVA has stepped 
up installed generating capacity from 
2.99-million kw. in 1950 to 7.81-million 
in 1955 and 11-million today. Another 
1.59-million kw. of capacity is under 
construction, to be paid for as it is 
delivered. 

So pressing is the need for expansion 
that last week, right after the bond 
legislation had been signed by the 
President, TVA awarded a contract to 
General Electric Co for an $18-million, 
600,000-kw. steam generator—the larg- 
est turbo-generator ever planned. At 
the same time, Switzerland’s Brown- 
Boveri Corp. won a contract for an 
S8.5-million, 500,000-kw. unit. By 
1962, TVA projects installed capacity 
at 12.07-million kw. 
¢ Uniqueness—When TV A’s first bond 
issue comes to market, late this vear 
or early in 1960, Wall Street will mark 
the financing as unique in several ways: 

e It will be the first bond issue 
marketed by a major government agency 
to be secured by revenues from a pro- 
duction operation. The debt of other 
agencies is secured by financial col- 
lateral and revenues from financial op- 
erations. 

e It will be the first federal agency 
bond issue in which U.S. government 
claims on amortization and _ interest 
will be clearly subordinated to those of 
individual private bondholders. The 
government’s investment is considered 
an “equitv,” the interest as “dividends.” 

e It will be the first time since the 
Banking Act of 1933 that commercial 
banks will be permitted to underwrite 
a revenue bond issue. Until now, the 
banks have been limited to underwriting 
Treasury operations, state and municipal 
general obligations, and World Bank 
bonds. Bond dealers fear this mav 
open the way for banks to expand into 
marketing state and local bond issues 
secured by toll road, bridge, electric 
plant, sewer, or other revenucs. 

In making its financings, TVA will 
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be required to consult with the Treasury 
and to abide by certain rules. How- 
ever, if the Treasury does not grant 
approval for an issue within seven days, 
TVA can obtain an interim loan from : 
the ‘Treasury for as much as $150- 
million. After waiting eight months, 
TVA can market bonds without Treas- 
ury approval and repay the interim 
loan. 2 
¢ Syndicates Ready—Ever since 1955, 
when TVA began seeking financial f 
autonomy, Wall Street has been stand- 
ing by to make a market in the bonds. 
G. O. Wessenauer, TVA’s director 
of power, says none of the financing ; 
details has been completed. But it’s : 
believed that the bonds will be sold 
at competitive bidding, and four tenta- ' 
tive syndicates have been set up—all 
of blue-ribbon names. 

However, TVA may choose another 
financing route. It can finance through 
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Stran-Steel Corporation, Dept. BW-22 
Please send your Industrial Building Catalog. I’m 


Detroit 29, Michigan 
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one syndicate on a negotiated basis, g° Ss = = 
just as the World Bank does. Or, like =. § @ = o ira 
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bonds through a fiscal agent who would 23a. o: 
organize a nationwide network of ‘a e©de a ° = 
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Colorful column-free Stran-Steel Rigid Frame buildings stand out in appearance and performance, serve every business need. 
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Canada Pinches Credit Still More 
With Highest Discount Rate Ever 


Squeezed by the worst money pinch in years, Canada’s 
banks are tightening their loan policies, causing con- 
cern in some circles that economic growth will be seri- 
ously threatened. 

Last week, the Bank of Canada’s restrictive credit 
policy forced the discount rate—the rate at which 
banks can borrow from the Bank—to an unprecedented 
high of 441% vet the banks are not allowed to charge 
more than 6% on their loans, so thev sav thev must 
refuse most potential borrowers and severely curtail the 
imount of credit provided to others. 

Che prime rate is now 53%, but most bankers expect 
it will be 6% if the bill rate keeps rising. This will 
bring on even stiffer credit curbs, since the banks feel 
they cannot charge the same 6% rate to bluechip custom- 
ers and to more speculative credit risks. Some banks are 
insisting on high compensating balances, which raises 
the effective rate on short-term bank loans above 7%. 

Most money market specialists feel there’s no relief in 
sight. The government has allowed the banks to sop up 
available sources of credit for loan expansion without 
pumping new credit into supply through bill purchases. 
Now the banks are reluctant to reduce their government 
bond portfolios to satisfy corporate demand, because the 
bond market is in a sorry state (BW—Jun.20°59,p80). 

This week, for the first time since September, 1957, 
the Canadian dollar rose to a premium of more than 
5¢ above the U.S. dollar. The rise came partly because 
of increased buying of bonds by European investors, 
partly because Canadians who have borrowed in the 
U.S. at lower interest rates must convert U.S. dollars 
into Canadian dollars before the funds are put to use. 

It appears probable that the government will let 
matters run their natural course without direct interven- 
tion. 


Teamster Money Helps Insurgents 
Win Control of Big Miami Bank 


Financial help from the Teamsters union has helped 
win control of the Miami National Bank for an insurgent 
group headed by Lou Poller, bank director and former 
radio station owner. Poller says two Teamsters pension 
funds lent him about $2.5-million on a 15-year 6% note. 

The Teamsters have already invested some $6.5-million 
in hotel, motel, and apartment house mortgages in the 
Miami area. 

Poller began his battle for control of Miami National 
—with total resources of $22.2-million, 15th in size 
among the 3] banks in Miami—several weeks ago. He 
already held 16,000 shares of the outstanding 131,000 
shares, bought 10,000 more at $32 a share. Now some 
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principal stockholders are selling out at $27 a share, and 
he is using his loan from the teamsters to buy these 
shares. 


Jim Walter Corp., Southeastern builder, also has 
acquired majority interest in a Florida bank. Walter is 
buying 55% of First National Bank, St. Petersburg, for 
about $4-million. Jim Walter Corp. (assets: $48-mil- 
lion) sells and finances low-cost “shell” houses to buyers 
who own the sites and then finish the interiors them- 
selves. It already has subsidiaries in mortgage financing, 
fire insurance, and credit life insurance. 


Plant Packaging, Equipment Leasing 


Are New Ventures of Tishman Realty 


Latest entry in the equipment leasing field is ‘Tishman 
Realty & Construction Co., Inc., the big New York- 
based real estate developer. It is setting up a wholly 
owned subsidiary, Tishman Equipment Leasing, Inc., 
which offers to lease anything from materials-handling 
machines to electronic equipment. 

Pres. Norman Tishman says TEL is prepared to buy 
land and erect and equip a plant as a complete package. 
He feels his company’s prestige as a builder gives TEL a 
head start in the field of equipment leasing (BW —Apr.11 
’59,p88) and makes this diversification move attractive. 


Refunding and New Money for CF&l 


A tailormade $60-million private placement with in- 
surance companies this week saved $150,000 a year in in- 
terest costs for Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 

In a deal engineered by Allen & Co., investment bank- 
ers, the steel maker placed $40-million of new 53% first 
mortgage bonds, and exchanged $20-million 44% out- 
standing first mortgage bonds for a similar amount at 5% 
—the higher rate was compensation to the insurance com- 
panies for “opening” the mortgage. 

This gave CF&I an interest cost of about $3.3-million 
a year on the $60-million. If the company had raised the 
whole $60-million, refunding the old lien at 53%, the 
interest cost would have come to about $3.45-million. 


* s . 
Pennsylvania Weighs Banking Bills 


A three-bill package of legislation, designed to broaden 
banking operations and backed by the Pennsylvania 
Banking Dept., has been introduced in the legislature. 
The bills would let savings and loans become mutual sav- 
ings banks, mutual savings banks become savings and 
loans, and allow mergers of the two types of institutions, 
with branch operations after the merger. 

The proposed legislation would broaden the invest- 
ment powers of the S&Ls to those now enjoyed by mu- 
tual savings banks. The state has seven mutual savings 
banks, 705 state building and loan associations, and 140 
federal suvings and loan associations. 
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A RADICAL GENETIC CHANGE 


science and nature synthesize a new chemical polymer 


NOW AVAILABLE in semi-commercial quantities. A radically 
altered natural starch polymer that contains 50-55% amylose 
—the straight-chain molecular component of starch. 

This is the first major genetic advance leading to a poten- 
tially feasible starch containing 100% amylose. It's an exciting 
genetic achievement. Until now, the amylose content com- 
monly available never exceeded 27%. 

Geneticists have worked for many decades to develop spe- 
cial qualities in hybrid corn. Such as high yield, drought and 
insect resistance. A change in chemical structure was first 
accomplished industrially by the breeding of corn containing 
100% amylopectin which NATIONAL introduced as AMIOCA 
in 1943. High amylose corn represents another major industrial 
accomplishment in the new area of plant breeding intended 
to alter the polymer structure of the starch itself which 
NATIONAL is introducing as AMYLON®. 


eo 


Milled from high amylose corn in the same way as or J 
starch, AMYLON represents a marked step towards the 
usual properties of amylose itself: Film formations, with gré 
strength than ordinary starch films. With improved 
grease and oil resistance. Flexibility. Unusually strong g 
Adhesiveness. 

To the inquiring mind, these unusual properties suggé 
variety of applications: Soluble and digestible package: 
instant coffee, meats, vegetables, fish, fruit. Butter. Vegeta 
shortenings. Soluble packages for soap powders and 
cides. Grease and oil resistant coatings. Water and hun 
resistant binders. Improved textile sizes and finishes, etc. 

An invitation is extended to all who are interested in ex- 
ploring the properties of this new high amylose starch 

Address: Amylon Starch Division, Nationa! Starch and 
Chemical Corporation, 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Kaiser Hustles 


As a builder and a producer, 
the company constantly seeks 
new opportunities to develop its 
foreign operations. 


You can hai in active or passive 

agement pol ‘ said 50-vear-old 

Medgar I’. Kaiser picture recently dur 

ng a hastv stopover at the Park Avenue 

th f Kaiser Industnes ¢ orp ‘Our 
life is not to be passive.” 

Several hours later, he was off to Lon- 


to smooth details of Kaiser’s work 
1 th Volta River powel and alumi 

ject in Ghana. Irom there, he 

v to Paris for private discussions with, 
nch auto maker Renault. Several 
ks later, he was in Sao Paulo, Bra 

| capital, to 


Kvscraper industrial 


utput of Jeeps 


\ly father began trotting me around 

ige 10 ivs I:xdgar, appointed two 

iths ago as chairman of an industrial 

pire map that his 77-year-old 

ther, Henry J., bmlt almost single 
handedh It rul ff on vou 


¢ Globe ‘Trotter—N longer ist his 





father’s kev assistant, Edgar is responsi 
ble for a company handling $924-mil 
lion in sales annually. Since the com 
pany branched out overseas in 1954 in 
a big wav, he has traveled some 300,000 
miles—to bauxite mines in Jamaica, 
the ‘lata steel mill in India, and 
other faraway spots. Only half his time 
is spent in Oakland (Calif.) head 
quarters, about 15‘ more in New 
York. ‘The rest goes toward one round 
ifter another of inspections and negotia 
tions, mostly overseas 

In the past five vears, the Kaiser En- 
ginecrs Div. of subsidiary Henry J 
Kaiser Co. has won $1.7-billion worth 
of contracts. About 35% of that 
:mount has involved work abroad. An- 
‘ther profitable offshoot—Willys Mo- 


tors, Inc.—has an equally impressive rec- 


rd overseas. In roughly the same pe 
riod, the foreign share of its business has 
oared from 25% to 49% —out of a 
total $136.6-million in annual sales 
hus, with almost reckless abandon 
ind amazing energy, Kaiser Industries 
Corp. (KIC) has grown quickly into one 
of the largest and most diversified U.S 
companies operating overseas. Indus 


EDGAR KAISER is now responsible for running the varied enterprises started by his 
father, Henry J. Kaiser. He is pushing Kaiser Industries’ rapid growth abroad. 


52 Busine SS Abroad 





trias Kaiser Argentina, organized in 
1955, has just passed the 50,000-unit 
production mark. In nearby Paraguay, 
Kaiser has wound up work on a $14 
million water and sewage system in 
Asuncion, the capital. In India’s race 
to boost steel output from 2-million 
tons to 6-million, Kaiser Engineers 
has completed expansion of Tata Iron 
& Steel under a $150-million con 
tract 
e Pending Deals—On the fire are other 
deals, including 

e A 1.5-million-ton steel mill in 
India, in partnership with ‘Vata 

e A $38-million bauxite and alumi 
num plant, also in India, jointly with 
industrialist J. D Birla Ihe Export 
Import Bank may loan $13.5-million 
toward thi project 

e A plan to join France’s Pechiney 
in production of aluminum in Spain 
long with possible aluminum produc 
tion or fabrication somewhere insick 
the six-nation Common Market 

When vou become a factor in a 
ficld—sa 
evitably get into foreign work,” savs 
ldgar Kaiser, explaining KIC’s overseas 
sush, Essentially, he means that if vou 
1ave a domestic steel operation—as KIC 
does—vou in parlay vour expenencs 
into helping other countries build stecl 
mills 
¢ Double Experience—On the ‘Tata ex 
pansion, Kaiser faced competition from 
Krupp, Koppers, and Arthur G. McKe« 
to clinch the contract We said we'd 
build the new facilities in 30 months, 
iws Kaiser “The others mostlv said 
four vears. Besides, we're different 
\We're not only engineers and construc 
tion experts, but also steclmen. W< 
could train 240 ‘Tata workers at our 
lontana mill.” 

While all of KIC’s engineering coi 


tracts come from give-and-take negoti 


wuminum or steel—-vou in 


ited bidding, its construction contract 
ire mostly competitively bid jobs. The 
company generally wins about 20% of 
these bids 
¢ Contact Man—One wavy KIC keep 
its car to the ground on prospective job 
is through its Washington office. Bos 
of this KIC nerve center is 62-vear-ok 
Chad I’. Calhoun, who frequently work 
1 six-day week, 12 hours dailv. Hk 
caught Henry J.’s attention in the 
1930s while working as a top engine 
on the Boulder Dam. By 1940, he was 
in Washington as a personal assistant 
to Henry J.—and has used it as his op 
crations base ever since 

Three or four years ago,” savs Cal 
houn, “I hardly knew anvone at the 
State Dept. Now I talk to someon 
there at least once a day.” He knows 
his way around the World Bank, Ex-Im 
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Auto manufacturing & 
assembly plants 


O Hydroelectric projects 
A Steel plant projects 
O Bauxite and other mines 


Engineering-construction 
offices & projects 


Bank, 


Fund, 
and numerous foreign embassies. “I’m 


International Monetary 
in and out of embassies here 
week,” he says. 

Not all his running around involves 
negotiations on specific deals. Informal 
chats also are part of the routine. The 
other dav he visited G. Lewis Jones, 
newly appointed Assistant Secretary for 
Near Eastern Affairs at the State Dept. 
Jones and Calhoun “‘briefed each other” 
for over an hour—Calhoun discussing 
KIC’s plans for a steel mill in Iran and 
expanded Jeep production in ‘Turkey, 
Jones feeding opinions on the problems 
of private foreign investments. 
¢ Latin American Outpost—Out in the 
field, KIC also has men searching for 
new business. Since 1957—for instance 
—the company has used Rio de Janeiro 
as an outpost for scanning South Amer- 
ica for engineering-construction work. 
“You have to keep your finger on the 
pulse,” says Rio manager Paul J. Havas 
(brother of George Havas, general man- 
ager of the Odakland-headquartered 
Heavy Construction Div.), “and know 
about new business before it comes.” 

“Let's say I fly over to Lima,” Havas 
explains. “I drop in on W. R. Grace, 
Cerro de Pasco, the U.S. Operations 
Mission, Peru’s Highway Department, 
and other government offices. I may 
make 22 calls in a day.” 

* Activity in Brazil—“Brazil is on the 
move,” he says. And so are KIC’s ac- 
tivities there. The company is continu- 
ing a search for bauxite in the Amazon 


every 
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Washington 
(International Office) 


basin—as it is also doing in Panama, 
Australia, and West Africa. Last year 


it lost the $210-million hydropower 
contract for the Furnas Rapids to 
Britain’s George Wimpey & Co., Ltd. 
But with Morrison-Knudsen, Utah Con- 
struction, and Raymond Concrete, KIC 
is tackling the huge Tres Marias dam. 

Last December, the company began 

design work for the $170-million, 
500,000-ton COSIPA mill near Sao 
Paulo. A similar project—the CAPASA 
mill in Argentina—is under discussion. 
As with most KIC work, these two proj- 
ects will perform at least double duty: 
Provide income for the engineering- 
construction end, then after completion 
supply flat steel to local Jeep plants. 
e Jeep Network—In fact, the auto- 
truck plants in Brazil and Argentina 
are the bright jewels of an overseas 
network of Jeep-producing facilities that 
stretches from Djakarta, Indonesia, to 
Dordrecht, Holland. Last year Willys- 
Overland do Brasil (partly owned by 
local investors) and Industrias Kaiser 
Argentina (partly government-owned) 
together chalked up around $60-million 
in sales. The vast Cordoba plant, using 
around 1,000 Argentine suppliers, ex- 
pects to reach 50,000 units yearly by 
1961, against this year’s estimated 28; 
000. 

Labor costs have tripled in the past 
four years. Since Pres. Frondizi’s aus- 
terity program began last January, raw 
materials—aluminum, copper, leather, 
tubber—also have skyrocketed an av- 


erage 150%. But the company 
partially covered the costs by a 30 
increase in auto prices. 

e Early Ventures—Though KIC’s A: 
gentine venture was a turning point 
overseas, Henry J. had dabbled in 
foreign work as far back as World Wat 
Il. In 1914 he organized a company in 
British Columbia to pave roads. From 
1927 to 1931 he built the $20-million 
Central Highway in Cuba. But—sa 
Kaiser executives—Henry J.’s_ disillu- 
sionment with dictator Machado’s gov- 
ernment soured the “old man” on 
foreign work for many years. 

During World War II, Henry J.— 
of course—dealt with overseas business 
in constructing ships for Britain at the 
giant yards at Richmond, Calif. and 
in handling Lend-Lease projects. In 
1946, Calhoun in Washington person- 
ally recommended that Kaiser build a 
shipyard in Shanghai in a joint venture 
with former Chinese Ambassador T. \ 
Soong’s Ming-Soong Trading Co. In- 
stead, Henry J. turned to aluminum 
and steel, acquired government-owned 
facilities up for sale to priyate industry. 
¢ Bauxite Project—At first, the fast- 
expanding aluminum subsidiary (now 
called Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp.) depended largely on Aluminum 
Co. of America’s properties in Surinam 
(Dutch Guiana) for bauxite. Needing 
more bauxite—and unhappy over de- 
pendence on competitor Alcoa—Kaise1 
Aluminum finally staked out rich de- 
posits in Jamaica. Kaiser Engineers 
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Pictured above is a "“Noren", the classic Japanese divided 
O doorcurtain which is hung above the entrance. of an old and 
ae Fr established Japanese store. 

The firm's name or trade mark is deeply dyed into the “Noren”, 

symbolizing tradition and good standing of the store. 

It is handed down. from generation to generation and its 

reputation is carefully protected. 

From the very first time the motto of the Osaka International 

Trade Fair's symbolic “Noren" has been "Business First” 

Qth We would like to see our “Noren” grow successfully in tradition. 
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took on the $12-million job of con- 
verting these into full-scale mines. 

Again, Calhoun suggested jumping 

into more foreign ventures. He pro- 
posed doing an extensive irrigation and 
reclamation job for Afghanistan. Henry 
J. rejected the idea—and Morrison- 
Knudsen, which did get the job, has 
been working for the Afghan govern- 
ment ever since. But in 1953, Kaiser 
took a big step overseas by bidding for 
the $1-billion Snowy Mountains hvdro- 
electric project in Australia. 
e Turning Point—The real change 
came in the spring of 1954. Henry J. 
accompanied New Orleans’ mayor on 
a fast swing around Latin America that 
included a lengthy talk with Argentina’s 
dictator Juan D. Peron. “The trp 
opened his eyes,” recalls Calhoun. 
Soon, KIC began setting up Jeep pro- 
duction in Argentina—now expanded 
to manufacture the Kaiser Carabela 
car. And Henrv J., who already had 
purchased Willys Motors, laid plans for 
making Jeeps primarily from local ma- 
terials at Willvs’ Brazilian subsidiary. 

KIC’s overseas work is no longer a 
sideline. For that matter, no Kaiser 
job of any type in any location has ever 
been regarded as a sideline. That’s not 
Henry J.’s way—nor Edgar’s. 

Today, Edgar keeps in close touch 

with his father by phone. “But I take 
fewer details to him now,” Edgar savs. 
“We have worked so closely together 
that I hope we still complement each 
other—at anv distance apart.” 
e Like Father, Like Son—Henrv J. 
never cared much for organization 
charts, and Edgar—using batteries of 
phones in Oakland or New York, form- 
ing “teams” of specialists for a job, 
drawing on the advice of First Boston 
Corp.’s George Woods and others—is 
much like his father. ‘The only essential 
differences are Edgar’s more soft-ped- 
aled salesmanship and his evident inten- 
tion of delegating more authority. 

Still, the final decisions rest with 
Edgar and his second in command— 
Eugene EF, Trefethen, Jr., executive vice- 
president Schoolmates in QOakland 
High School and the University of Cali- 
fornia, the two work almost as alter 
egos. “Gene’’ sticks close to the desk; 
Edgar travels and plays the diplomat. 

“T met J. D. Birla in 1957 at an 
industrial conference in San Francisco,” 
savs Edgar. “He wanted to go into 
aluminum. With our Kaiser Aluminum 
coat on and our Kaiser Engineers coat 
on, KIC checked into India’s bauxite 
situation. Now the Ex-Im Bank says 
the Birla project looks good. 

“Or mavbe Steve Girard, head of 
Willys, suggests a new auto project in 
South Africa to Gene in Oakland. We 
check it out with my father. Girard 
sends a team to South Africa. Finally, 
we get approval at the top level—and 
away we go on something new.” END 
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ee C factors 
to gel 


the cost 


of steel... . 


COST OF POSSESSION is an important addition to 


What are the costs of possession when 
you put steel in inventory? Many are 
hidden. Run your eye down the chart at 
the right . . . it will help you find them. 

Many smart, well-informed steel users 
find they save money by using the stocks, 
facilities and technical knowledge of their 
Steel Service Centers. They deliver steel 
when you want it, cut to exact size, 
ready for use. Your capital is freed for 


|AMERICAN STEEL 
le) 
AT $533) | 


WAREHOUSE ASS 


more profitable use. 


Compare all of your costs, including 
cost of possession, with the price and 
freedom from risk of buying steel from 
your Steel Service Center. Get the book- 
let, What’s Your Real Cost of Possession 
for Steel? from your nearby Steel Service 
Center. Or write to American Steel Ware- 
house Association, Inc., 540-B Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


The American Steel Warehouse 


»..- YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


price! 


COST OF POSSESSION 
FOR STEEL IN YOUR INVENTORY 


Per ton delivered 
Cost of capital: 
Inventory 
Space 
Equipment 
Cost of operation: 
Space 
Materials handling 
Cutting & burning 
Scrap & wastage 
Other costs: 
Obsolescence 
Insurance 
Taxes 
Accounting 
TOTAL__ 
COST OF FREEDOM-FROM-RISK STEEL 
FROM YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


Per ton, cut-to-size, and delivered 


TOTAL. 








In Business Abroad 


Foreign Steelmakers Boost Output, 
Enlarge Their Share of World Market 


With the steel strike in its sixth week, executives of 
the struck U.S. mills are closely watching the speedy 
progress of steelmakers in Western Europe and Japan. 
Foreign steel companies are boosting their share of world 
steel markets—including the U.S. 

Steelmakers in West Germany and Japan are enjoying 
the liveliest boom. But steel output is also curving up- 
ward in France, Britain, and Italy. 

In West Germany, steel producers are headed for a 
new output record of more than 30-million tons. Re- 
newed capital investment and machinery exports have 
helped boost demand this year. 

In Japan, the industry has been setting records all year, 
thanks to rising exports and a capital spending boom. 

ith production likely to top 15-million tons this year 
—about 2-million tons over 1958—Japan threatens to dis- 
place France as the world’s fifth largest steelmaker. Some 
of Japan’s steel companies are getting ready to ask the 
World Bank for loans for a $300-million expansion pro- 
gram to raise capacity to 25-million tons in 1965. 

In Britain, stee] output has reached 80% of the indus- 
try’s 26-million-ton capacity. While investment still re- 
mains low, an upsurge in autos and appliances is adding 
to steel consumption. Auto production, in fact, has been 
gobbling up steel so fast that a shortage of sheet is 
feared. 

In France, steel production has climbed almost 5% 
ibove last year’s record level. Aided by devaluation, the 
French industry has managed to improve its share of 
furope’s growing steel market by being able to offer 
lower prices. 

In Italy, steelmakers also enjoy expanding sales be- 
cause of the Common Market. One sign of expansion 
_ is the government's proposal to establish a new 1-million- 

ton steel plant in Southern Italy. 


Argentina’s Austerity Not Austere Enough 
To Prevent a Deficit in National Budget 


\usterity under Argentina’s Pres. Arturo Frondizi 
(BW—Aug.8’59,p80) has so far proved milder and less 
effective than promised. But with Economics Minister 
Alvaro Alsogaray now in charge of the economy, a tough 
series of fiscal reforms may be in store. 

So far, however, Argentina’s swollen budget remains 
badly out of control. While announcing new measures 
to curb spending, Alsogaray has revealed that the cur- 
rent budget would still be $470-million in the red. 
Observers note that this deficit is far larger than the 
$82-million deficit predicted last January by Frondizi. 

The deficit would have been even larger without last 
year’s $329-million in credits from the U.S. and the 
International Monetary Fund. 
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Alsogaray nevertheless indicated he means to clean up 
the budget mess. He has published budget figures for 
state-run enterprises for the first time in recent years. 
These will cost Argentina $420-million more than they 
earn. YPF, the national oil company, is the biggest 
loser with a $165-million deficit, followed by the state 
railways with a $145-million loss. 

As a first step in a renewed austerity program, Also- 
garay will lop off 80,000 from the government payroll 
of more than 1.8-million persons. Railw ay workers will 
be shifted to trim the state railway deficit. 


Soviet Consumers Can Buy On Credit, 
With Installments Taken From Pay 


Housewives in the Sovict Union will soon be able to 
buy consumer goods on credit—despite Moscow’s past 
scorn of Western-style selling methods. Installment buy- 
ing, Russian-style, will be introduced next month 
throughout most of the Soviet Union. 

Unlike U.S. consumers, their Russian counterparts 
won't be able to shop around for easy credit terms. Stiff 
down payments of 20% to 25% will be required. Service 
charges will amount to 1% to 2%. Borrowers will have 
from six months to a year to pay, but all payments will 
be automatically deducted from monthly payrolls. 

Most items to be sold on time will cost more than 
400 rubles (about $40) and will include such goods as 
radios, wrist watches, cameras, scooters, and expensive 
clothing. Yet Russian consumers may not find it any 
easier to acquire many of these items than before. Stores 
usually maintain long waiting lists on purchases because 
the most wanted goods aren’t produced in sufficient 
quantities. 

o 2 s 


Transistor-Radio Makers Will Market 
Japanese Models Under U.S. Labels 


In the past year, the U.S. electronics industry has 
watched Japanese manufacturers grab more than half 


the market here for transistor radios—largely by sales 
under Japanese labels. Now, some companies have 


decided to meet the foreign competition by marketing 
Japanese-made radios under their own U.S. trade names. 

Latest transistor-radio manufacturer to join the im- 
porters is big Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. 
Through its international marketing subsidiary, Emerson 
has concluded an agreement with Tokyo’s Standard 
Radio Corp. to import 100,000 radios in coming months. 
Emerson officials say it is making the move because 
Japanese companies are making radios and parts too 
small to be produced competitively in the U.S. Emer- 
son, which will sell the imports under its Jefferson Travis 
label, follows Motorola, Inc., as the second big radio 
maker to move into the Japanese import field. 

Meanwhile, Tokyo’s Ministry of International Trade 
& Industry is spurring Japanese efforts to make elec- 
tronic computers. MITI plans to sponsor a company— 
50% privately owned—to produce 50 computers next 
year, and more than that in each succeeding year. 
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“the fast way 
out of today’s 


profit squeeze 





is through 

the use of 

more efficient 
materials ahich 
cost less to 
work with, yet 
produce a 


better 


i.e. LEAD 








{sarco lead sheet and wool serve as protective barriers a — 
between reactors and personnel on America’s , aa 4 Pi 


great new atomic-powered submarines. « 


Trans-oceanic cable and other cab le 
are sheathed with lead for unusually 


effective protection against corrosion. 





CHEMICAL PROCESSING: the high resistance of lead to weather, 
soil, many chemicals, particularly sulfuric, phosphoric, and 


t 


chromic acids, makes it widely used for pipe, fittings, valves, 
heating and cooling coils, caulking, and drum and tank linings. 





In the AEC Argonne National Laboratories, 
custom-shaped lead bricks, fabricated by Federated 
to precise specifications, provide maximum 

shield efficiency against gamma rays. 
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4 The 2-million volt Van de Graaf X-ray generaior is housed in a room made safe from 

radiation by lead-fortified steel doors, lead brick, and lead-glass, 75% metallic lead by weight, 
through which observation and even photography is possible. (right) Handling lead slab 
prior to fabricating lead-fortified door in Institute. 
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Refresh 


Low in cost, high in durability, lead plumbing 
fixtures, gutters, flashing, shower and safe und q wely corrosion-resistant to weather. 


pans are going into both large building 


and small home construction. (bottom) Aluminum sol l. salt water. acids and othe r chemicals we 
panels on many new buildings are coated with 


eaded-por¢ elain enamel, a 40% lead-coating extremely durable. pliable, malleable .. . 


available in dyed or natural colors. 


your memories of LEAD... 


and rediscover that LEAD is remarkably, 





relatively inexpensive—salvable*...and 
—now in the Atomic Age—the surest pro- 


tection against radiation! 





“The wheel is come full circle . . ."” Lead—one of the most 


ancient of metals—is today more widely used than ever. 


The chemical processing industry uses its unique prop- 
erties as a material resistant to the corrosive effects of 
strong acids. In building construction, lead’s workability 
and durability are being put to use in plumbing, roofing 
and many other ways. Cable sheathed with lead has supe- 
rior protection against moisture. Lead in brass, bronze, 
bearing, and steel alloys improves machineability. 


Other important applications for lead include storage 
batteries, dies, electroplating, non-sparking floors, solder- 
ing, fusible alloys, lubrication, anti-knock ingredients in 
high octane fuel, and type metals. 


But probably the most dramatic — and certainly the 
most vital use for the great density of lead today is as a 
protective shield against nuclear radiation. 


Take a fresh look at lead — mined and refined by 






Asarco, the world’s largest producer, and fabricated in 









AMERICAN 
SMELTIN 
AND 
REFINING 
COMPANY 


Asarco’s Federated Division. 





*NOTE: Lead is salvable! A worn-out lead part pays toward its replace- 
ment. Old parts returned to Asarco are redeemed at full metal value (cur- 
rent market price less toll charges). Conceivably, a rise in the price of 
lead could mean that the salvage value of the old part matches the cost 
of the new replacement! LEAD PRODUCTS NEVER STOP PAYING 

FOR THEMSELVES! 




















From ASARCO, the world’s largest processor of lead— 
Lead products that never stop paying for themselves! 


Asarco Sheet Lead 

widths, lengths and thicknesses 
Asarco Lead Pipe 
Asarco Lead Fittings 
Solid Lead Valves and Lead Lined Valves 
Pig and Ingot 
Lead Wool for caulking 
Pellet Lead for alloying 
Lead Bricks for radiation shielding 
Asarco Lead Specialties 

Solder 

Type Metals 

Babbitt Metals 

Fusible Alloys 


ASARCO lead refineries and Federated Metals Division plants are strategically located 


throughout the country to supply quality lead products. 


Plants: Houston, Texas; Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif. ; 


Newark, Trenton and Perth Amboy, N. J.; Whiting, Ind. (Chicago) 


ASARCO-Federated field engineers are on call from 23 sales offices, to back up 


Asarco lead products with experienced and extensive technical assistance. 


Sales Offices: 


Alton, Illinois Detroit 11, Michigan Pittsburgh 24, Penna. 
Baltimore 24, Maryland El Paso, Texas Portland 9, Oregon 
Birmingham, Ala. Houston 29, Texas Rochester 4, New York 
Boston 16, Mass. Los Angeles 23, Calif. St. Louis, Missouri 
Chicago, Ill. (Whiting) Milwaukee 10, Wis. Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
Cincinnati, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Cleveland, Ohio Newark 1, New Jersey Seattle 4, Wash. 
Dallas, Texas Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


ASARCO maintains a great center of lead research in its Central Research Laboratory, South 
Plainfield, N. J., which has developed an encyclopedia of working knowledge about lead in 
all its applications. Write on your letter head for a free copy of one or more of these 
booklets: “Lead Handbook for the Chemical Processing Industry”; “Lead for Radiation 
Shielding”; “Lead Products for the Plumbing Industry,” to American Smelting and Refining 


Company, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

















In Management 


Match Maker Goes on Shopping Tour, 
Lands the Company a New President 


Universal Match Corp. went shopping for an acquisi- 
tion and found a new president. The St. Louis company, 
already in the automatic-vending-machine and missile- 
guidance-systems businesses in addition to matches, is 
looking for further diversification. Earlier this year, it 
acquired manufacturers of metal products and coin-han- 
dling devices; it is now dickering with Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., for purchase of A-H’s refrigerated cabinet division. 

The week, Universal Match announced the acquisi- 
tion of Anheuser-Busch’s executive vice-president, John 
L. Wilson, as president and chief executive officer effec- 
tive Oct. 1. He succeeds Aaron Fischer, who resigned 
for “personal reasons” Apr. 22. Wilson will continue as 
a director of Anheuser-Busch. 


Employees of Subsidiary Do Not Work 
For Parent Company, Tax Ruling Says 


Employees of a wholly owned subsidiary aren’t em- 
ployees of the parent corporation, at least in the eyes 
of the tax courts. That’s what a Federal district judge in 
Milwaukee has ruled, in forcing Philip J. McGowan, an 
employee of Universal-Rundle Corp., to pay regular in- 
come tax—instead of capital gains—on money he got 
from liquidating his shares in the Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
profit sharing pension fund. 

U-R had been a wholly owned Sears subsidiary, and 
its employees participated in all Sears employee benefit 
plans. But in April, 1956, Sears sold 35% of the sub- 
sidiary to U-R officials and took U-R’s employees out 
from under the Sears benefit umbrella. McGowan, like 
others, had to cash in his shares in the pension fund. 
His own money which he got back, of course, was tax 
free, but the question was how to treat the $5,592 he 
received as company contributions and appreciation. 

The Internal Revenue Code of 1954, in its “separation 
of service” clause, holds that if an employee’s holdings 
in a pension fund are cashed in because he quits, is fired, 
or dies, his profits are taxed as capital gains. But the 
Milwaukee judge held that since Universal-Rundle was 
a corporate entity, its employees worked for it, and not 
for Sears, thus didn’t come under the “separation of 
service” exemption. 

e ee e 


Survey Finds Companies Looking Outside 


As Executive Openings Increase 


Industry’s need for exectitive talent is increasing, 
speakers at management meetings are fond of saying. 
Now they have statistical support from a survey of corpo- 
rate hiring plans. 
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The survey, conducted by Executive Manpower Corp., 
a New York executive recruiting firm, drew replies from 
152 large companies. Over the next six months these 
companies anticipate an average of slightly more than 
three openings each for $10,000-a-year-and-up executives. 
More than half will be newly created positions. 

The majority of the expected vacancies will be in the 
$10,000-$15,000 salary range. However, more than 15% 
will be at the $20,000-$40,000 level; 1.4% will pay more 
than $40,000. 

Chief demand will be for production managers, engi 
neering managers, and sales managers, in that order 
The companies expected to have the most trouble 
finding engineering executives; few anticipated much 
difficulty in filling their production management jobs. 

For unearthing such talent, the most frequently men- 
tioned methods were looking within the company, ad 
vertising, personal recommendations, management re 
cruiters, and employment agencies. During the co 
year, the companies had to go outside to fill nearly 30‘ 
of their executive openings in the $15,000 to $100,000 
range although more than 60% of them have their ow: 
management development programs. Another 10% 
plan to launch such programs. 


Management Briefs 


Two other aircraft companies have followed Chance 
Vought Aircraft, Inc. (BW—Aug.15’59,p70) in announc- 
ing organizational changes. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
has reduced top management’s span of control by nam- 
ing two group vice-presidents to supervise the product 
division managers, one for aircraft divisions and one for 
missiles, electronics, and avionics. Boeing Airplane Co. 
has consolidated its Seattle and Pilotless Aircraft Divs. 
and its Systems Management Office into a single new 
unit, the Aero-Space Div. 


Some 60% of 102 companies recently surveyed by 
the National Industrial Conference Board now limit 
to two or three the number of their top executives per- 
mitted to fly together in the same plane. Most of these 
policies are unwritten but enforced; usually they apply 
only to the top echelon. A couple of years ago a BUSI- 
NESS WEEK sutvey (BW —Jan.26’57, p138) revealed less 
concern; fewer me half of the companies queried then 
said they had such policies. 


After a long struggle that included two appeals to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Pittston Co. has 
taken over control of Brink’s, Inc., (BW—May2’59,p102). 
Pittston last week placed six of its directors on Brink's 
board and named Arthur S. Genet new president. Genet 
quit the presidency of Greyhound Corp. a year ago after 
forces in the company became increasingly unhappy when 
his forays into non-bus fields—such as car rental—failed 
to boost company earnings. 


Revion, Inc., is finally getting into the hair coloring 
business after shopping for an acquisition in that field 
for several years. This week the cosmetic manufacturer 
announced the purchase of Bressard Hair Products Corp. 
and Bressard Distributors, Inc. The price was not dis- 
closed. 
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CU APANIES = 


Jet Earns Money Around Clock 


American Airlines 707 flew 
416 persons (some of them at 
right) 915,000 passenger-mi. in 
26 hr. 


Jet airliners have now been operat 
ing on domestic routes for upward of 
six months—time enough for the airline 
industry to size them up. ‘The verdict 
The jet age is turning out to be even 
rosier than expected 

It’s no surprise that these planes 
the pure jets that are driven directly 
by their exhaust gases and the turbo 
props that use these gases to turn pro- 
pellers—carry more passengers, and carry 
them faster and more smoothly, than 
the latest piston-engined liners. ‘That 
what the jets were designed to do 

TAKE-OFF American’s Flagship Illinois loads at Idlewild, New York, for 6:45 p.m. [he surprise is in the quickness and 
f 


light to Los Angeles. Pictures below trace its typical day’s work. intensity of public acceptance of the 


2ND HOUR One-third of way to Los Angeles, Capt. Dan 7TH HOUR After landing, service crews vacuum floor, 


Machlin gets one of his 85 radio checks. change pillow cases, make minor repairs. 


] 3TH HOUR At O’Hare Field, Chicago, mechanic repairs 19TH HOUR The Illinois is back again at Los Angeles, 


water pump as plane is readied for quick return. unloading another payload of 112 people. 
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9TH HOUR Jet is now streaking for Chicago as stewardess 


gives required talk on oxygen masks. 


1 ST HOUR Fourth crew comes aboard for flight to Bos- 


ton. Pilot is Capt. Cy Bittner. 


26TH HOUR The Illinois finally gets a rest in hangar aft 


earning $53,000 in one day. 
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Whenever PARTICULAR people move 
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call the man from 


FORD or BURNHAM VAN 


Extra care is the difference... your assurance 
of complete satisfaction. Service is courteous, 
considerate and complete ...every detail at- 
tended to by experienced movers and veteran 
drivers...using the latest approved equip- 
ment. It’s your privilege ...be particular call 
the man from Ford or Burnham Van. He’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages. 01959 Burnham Van Service In 


Service to ALL States 








BURNHAM.VAN SERVICE 





BURNHAM VAN SERVICE, INC., COLUMBUS, GA. FORD VAN LINES, LINCOLN, NEB. 


Companies 





jets. All over the U.S., wherever the 
jets are flying, regular passengers and 
others who have never flown before are 
clamoring for seats. In an industry that 
is accustomed to selling only 60% of 
all seats, the jets are flying with a 
phenomenal 90% of their seats sold. 
On the most popular routes, in the di- 
rection of the traffic rush, every seat is 
taken. 

¢ No More Than Expected—Not all 
airline executives are astonished by this 
stampede to the jets. American An 
lines’ Pres. Cyrus Rowlett Smith (cover) 
has been saving all along: “Jet transpor- 
tation will be the easiest thing to sell 
that we have ever sold.” 

Smith backed up his bet with an in- 
vestment of $500-million in jet and 
turbo-prop aircraft and ground equip- 
ment. For most U.S. travelers, the jet 
age began early this vear with the first 
jet flights by American, largest of the 
domestig¢ carriers. The line is flying 30 
plus Boeing 707 jets and Lockheed 
Electra turboprops, will have 40 fiving 
by vearend. 

As the biggest of the domestic Big 
Four—Eastern, United, and ‘Trans 
World are the others—American best 
reflects the business opportunities and 
problems of the jet age 


|. Productive Machine 


The jet airliner is a $5-million ma- 
chine for producing seat-miles, far more 
of them in a given time than the in- 
dustry has ever known. A Boeing 707 
or Douglas DC-8 in one hour provides 
nearly 20 times as many seat-miles as 
the venerated old DC-3. It’s the differ- 
ence between carrying 2] seats at 180 
mph. and 112 at 550 mph. Later jets 
will carry as many as 150 seats, fly 
at 615 mph. or more 

A jet’s speed and seating capacity 
work together to multiply a plane’s earn- 
ing power. It is said, for example, that 
a Boeing 707 or Douglas DC-8 is equal 
to three DC-7s, the opposite number 
among piston-engined planes. By mak- 
ing a transcontinental flight in five 
hours, instead of eight or nine, it can 
make many more flights in a given time. 

That’s why American has been set- 
ting new records for passenger-miles, 
month after month. 
¢ Reliable—American couldn’t run up 
such records without a high degree of 
utilization of its big, fast jets. 

Thus, like all new planes throughout 
U.S. commercial aviation historv, the 
jets and turboprops have had some 
well-publicized troubles. 

In February, an American Electra 
crashed into Long Island Sound short 
of a-La Guardia Airport runway, killing 
65 (BW—Feb.14'59,p26), and the cause 
hasn’t been established. More recentlv, 
the stresses of everyday flying developed 
cracks in the wing skins of Electras be- 
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Change to a 
brand new imprint 


in less than 10 seconds! 





SG WHITE 


IS YOUR MARKING THIS FAST= 
FLEXIBLE AND ECONOMICAL? 


Fast imprint change in marking your products, packages, components or labels is 1 
‘‘convenience’”’ feature. It can be the key to the efficiency of 
whole marking operation. It helps you keep shipments matched to demand 


more than just a 


valuable floor space by eliminating completely pre-marked inventories... cuts mac/ 
down-time and boosts operator productivity, often saving thousands of dollars annually 

And the fastest, most flexible method of changing imprints isa Markem Masterplate 
with type inserts for variables. In seconds, your machine operator slides out the 
Masterplate, lifts out the old type, drops in the new — without using a single t 
special skill or making a single readjustment. That’s all there is to it! 

Virtually every industry now uses Markem machines — equipped with Masterplates 
when frequent imprint change is necessary, and with other printing elements wher 
different, specialized identification and decoration marking requirements must be met 
These various direct, offset and screen process printers add more flexibility by marking 
a range of sizes... and many of them offer a range of marking speeds when equipped 
with automatic feeds and take-aways. 

There’s an experienced Markem man near you who’ll be glad to study your need 
then provide you with practical, money-saving marking recommendations. Call him 
in—or write Markem Machine Co., Keene 33, N. H. 


MARKEM 


EVERYTHING INDUSTRY NEEDS... FOR PROFITABLE MARKING... SINCE 1911 











CASE. PAYS B/G PROFITS... 


CERTIFIED 
OWNER 
REPORT 


AVAILABLE ON, 
REQUEST 
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IN LOGGING 


CERTIFIED 
OWNER 
REPORT 


AVAILABLE ON 
REQUEST 


IN BULK MATERIALS HANDLING 





Because of Product Leadership... 


Sales of Case industrial machines have increased over 500% 
in 3 years—ahead of any other.-major company in the industry. 





J. Il. Case Company, Racine, Wis. 


Worldwide Sales and Service 
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ing flown by Eastern Air Lines and 
Western Air Lines. Lockheed is modi- 
fying the wing structure of all its Elec- 
tras. 

The Boeing 707 has.been plagued by 
landing-gear problems. One of Pan 
American World Airwavs’ 707s also 
made a 29,000-ft. dive over the Atlan- 
tic before the crew recovered control 
A Pan Am 707 on a training flight over 
France dropped an engine, and _ last 
Saturday one of American’s 707s 
crashed in Long Island potato field 
while its crew was practicing landings 
and take-offs 
e Breaking In Well—However, O. M 
Mosier, executive vice-president of op- 
erations for American, declares that 
both the Electra and the 707 are being 
broken in with less trouble than is ex 


pected from new models. “They are 
unbelievably above expectations,” he 
Savs. 

Mosier particularly praises the Boe- 
ing’s 707’s engines. Thev were de- 


signed to operate for 300 hours without 
a major maintenance check, but the\ 
are actually running 900 hours between 
major checks and are expected eventu 
ally to reach a 3,000-hour interval 
Neither new plane has shown any 
sign of a serious breakdown under the 
wearing day-in, dav-out use the airline 
gives them. The chief problems ar 
“nuisance items” that the maintenance 
people can handle easily—balky hy 
draulic svstems, lavatories that won't 


flush, and the like 


ll. Filling the Seats 


With all the new seating capacity, 
the airline’s business is to fill those 
seats with paving passengers. For 
American, which has long showed its 
ability to sell more seats than other 
airlines, this is no problem so far. For 
the past six months, the pressure has 
been to find enough jet seats to satisfy 
the customer’s clamor 

With the assured optimism of all 
successful salesmen, Charles A. Rhein- 
strom, American’s executive vice-presi- 
dent of sales, takes issue with his boss, 
Pres. Smith. He savs American has 
underestimated the market and ordered 
too few jets (35 Electra turboprops, 50 
707s, and 25 Convair 600 jets that will 
begin arriving in mid-1961) 

“The jet,” savs Rheinstrom, “is an 
enticement. It’s big, luxurious, safe. 
Its noise level is low. All this reduces 
the apprehensiveness of people who 
haven’t flown or who fly very little. 
It’s also creating a big bulge in more 
frequent trips by businessmen.” 

Rheinstrom faces the safety question 
head-on. Years ago, when other airline 
executives feared even to recognize the 
question, Rheinstrom ran an advertising 
campaign based on the “Afraid to fly?” 
theme, and American’s sales jumped. 
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dearborn research leads the way 
mm all fields of corrosion control 





PIPE LINE corrosion specialists call for 
both mechanical and chemical protec- 
tion and get it with Dearborn’s NO- 
OX-ID* coatings and wrappers .. . 
underground and underwater protec- 
tion that lasts for decades. 









ON RAILROADS, Dearborn’s water treatment 
formulas and sludge solvents keep diesels run- 
ning longer and cleaner. NO-OX-ID* coatings 
add years of life to trestles and bridges. Exclusive 
pressure washing systems and cleaners keep 
rolling stock bright . . . reduce maintenance costs. 


SHIP OWNERS depend on Dearborn’s' NO-OX-/D* 
coatings for long term protection against the 
continuous corrosive attack of inland and salt 
woaters. 






b POWER ENGINEERS in al! types of industry keep costly boiler 
down-time and repairs at a minimum . . . maintain trouble-free 
cooling systems . . . with Dearborn water treatment consulting 
service and test equipment engineered to their specific needs. 
Dearborn engineers also assist in designing pre-treatment 
systems including ion-exchange equipment, demineralizers 
and softeners. 


if your responsibilities include any phase of 
water treatment or corrosion control, you should 
be receiving Dearborn’s valuable research and 
technical bulletins. A request on your Company 
letterhead will bring them regularly. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 

Plants and Laboratories: Chicago + Linden, N. J. « Los Angeles 
Toronto « Honolulu «+ Havana + Buenos Aires 


pioneer in the science of corrosion control 


*Registered trade mark af Dearborn Chemical Company 



































































































































ON TRACING Nails down treight 


information concisely 
and constantly for 
shipper satisfaction 


i B&O’s latest feat in modern railroading gives 
carload shippers faster freight tracing electroni- 
cally. B&O ... DOT... flashes terminal to 
terminal movements to system headquarters. 
From this one nerve center, the complete pic- 
ture on car movement is relayed to all B&O 
traffic offices in the U. S. and Canada—24 hours 
a day. 

Now B&O can help shippers’ plans with even 
better information ina faster way. Ask our man! 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
The line of SENTINEL Service—TIME SAVER Service—TOFCEE Service 
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“People are going to travel,” says 
Rheinstrom, ‘“‘and the airplane is trans- 
portation.” 

Two years ago, airlines began carrv- 

ing more intercity traffic than railroads 
do, and last year more people crossed 
the North Atlantic by plane than by 
ship. 
e Mass Business—Rheinstrom theorizes 
than the airlines are entering a period 
of greatly increased volume. Like small 
retail stores, he says, they have operated 
with a high markup because of low 
volume. He sees the day when airlines 
will be able to work on small margins, 
reaping their profits by selling more. 

This day will be speeded by the 
reduction of unit costs as volume in- 
creases—a ground crew can get five 
planes into the air as well as two planes. 
This will pull down the proportion of 
seats an airline will have to sell in 
order to show a profit 

American doesn’t dream that its load 
factor on the jets will stav above 90%. 
As competition increases and jet service 
is extended to less heavily-traveled 
routes, it figures its load factor will 
slide, but not below 70%. 

Ihe critical time will come in 1961, 
when American estimates that the in- 
distry’s jet capacity will match today’s 
total airline capacity. Without a big 
expansion of the market, competition 
of unprecedented ferocity would seem 
inevitable. But American is confident 
that it is geared to hold its share of 
the market 


lll. American’s Record 


Challenges of new equipment and 
new markets are nothing new to Ameti- 
can Airlines or to C. R. Smith. Smith 
has steered American with a strong 
hand ever since 1934, when American 
Airlines succeeded American Airwavs. 
He had been successively vice-president 
of operations for the line’s southern 
division and for the whole American 
Airways. He has been president since 
1934 except for a wartime tour with 
the Air Transport Command. 

When Smith took over, the line was 
an “also ran.” He raised it in five 
vears to rivalry for leadership in the 
industrv. Now, for vears, its revenues 
and passenger-miles have been the big- 
gest; last vear, its load factor of 65.6% 
was the highest in the industry. 
¢ Providing the Tools—Smith’'s key 
point of business philosophy is that 
the airplane is a tool and must be re- 
placed when a more efficient tool turns 
up. Since 1934, he has led American 
through eight or nine equipment 
changes, sometimes at a speed that 
bewildered manufacturers and competi- 
tors alike. 

Always pressing for faster, bigger, 
more comfortable planes, Smith took 
American from Ford Trimotors to 
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Big wheel for Princess Sophie 


Named for a charming princess, sponsored by a reigning 
queen, the Princess Sophie is the largest merchant vessel ever 
built in this country. Displacing 91,350 tons loaded, this 
huge tanker is thrust through the waves at 17 knots by the 
single five-bladed propeller you see above 

About 23 feet in diameter, the big “wheel” contains 
nearly 74,000 pounds of a special alloy developed by Beth- 
lehem engineers. The small, rectangular plates which are 
secured to the steel hull are zinc anodes whose function 


is tO minimize corrosive electrolytic action on the 
Christened by Queen Frederika of Greece last Nov 
he Princess Sophie had her sea trials early this year. C 
rably longer (859 feet) than two football fields 
1 capacity of 27 million gallons of petroleum pr 
nough to heat 16,500 average homes all winter 
Designed and built by Bethlehem for Stavros S. Niat 
the tanker will operate between the Persian Gulf an 
West Coast of the United States. 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL fic 
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WHATEVER 
MATERIAL 
ADVANTAGES 
YOU NEED... 


YOU'LL FIND THEM 
IN a 3 





Somewhere in your business, at this 
moment, there’s a job that can be 
done better ... cleaner... faster... 
with A+ felts, by American Felt 
Company. These versatile materials 
are supplied as soft as cashmere or 
as tough as hide—to filter, to cush- 
ion, to seal, absorb, cover ... or to 
decorate. And the best guarantee 
of reliable performance in felt today 
is the exclusive A+ hallmark. It 
identifies the firm that perfected 
natural wool felts, and pioneered 
synthetic fiber felts. For better re- 
sults in any of these areas, write: 


American Felt 
Com: 





108 Glenville Road, Glenville, Conn. 


Among our famous trademarks: FEUTRON 
synthetic fiber felts; AAAA BRAND— 
piano felts; WINOSOR—liquid filters. 
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Condors to the long line of Douglas 
planes, beginning with the DC-2. 

He wasn’t always satisfied with what 
the manufacturers had to offer. He 
collected design and equipment ideas 
from his own staff, such as Vice-Pres. 
William Littlewood and Asst. Vice- 
Pres. M. G. Beard. American, for 
example, helped to design the famed 
Douglas DC-3. It was also the first 
airline to discard it as obsolete for its 
needs. 

Replacing the “tool” has paid off. 

Each new plane has attracted a burst 
of new trafic and, with few excep- 
tions, savings in operating cost. With 
the aid of the jets, American expects 
its gross this year to exceed $365-mil- 
lion, compared with $317-million last 
year. 
‘e On the Ground Floor—Smith’s will- 
ingness to be first to buy new planes 
has saved millions of dollars. At the 
end of World War II, for instance, 
he switched American from DC-4s to 
DC-6s. In a time of rising prices, com- 
petitors paid $50-million more for a 
similar number of planes two years later. 
The first to buy DC-7s, American got 
them cheaper, too, paying $700,000 
apiece less than later buyers. 

Soon after World War II, Smith 
bought a fleet of twin-engined Con- 
vairs from Consolidated Vultee, which 
was in a reconversion slump, for $225,- 
000 each. Todav, American is discard- 
ing them at a price close to $200,000. 
This means the planes practically cost 
American nothing. 

Even in his jet dealings, Smith con- 

trived to get his Boeings cheaper than 
his competitors did. Pan American had 
ordered Boeing 707s, but the Douglas 
DC-8 was giving Boeing a hard battle 
among other airline customers. Smith 
took advantage of the situation by ham- 
mering out a deal with Boeing for 707s 
at $500,000 less than Douglas was ask- 
ing for a DC-8. 
e One Error—C. R. Smith doesn’t 
admit many mistakes, but when he 
makes one, it’s the nerve-shattering 
kind. One such error was his venture 
into overseas service. 

In 1945, American Airlines and 
American Export Airlines, Inc., formed 
American Overseas Airlines, Inc., to 
fly between the U.S. and Europe. 
American alone invested $13-million in 
the venture, but high costs made the 
line unprofitable. In 1948, AOA was 
sold to Pan Am at a net loss of $900,- 
000 to American Airlines. 

Since then, American has stuck to 
its domestic routes, except for legs to 
Toronto and Mexico City. 
¢ Borrowing Cheaply—William J. Ho- 
gan, executive vice-president of finance 
and planning, feels about money as 
Pres. Smith feels about providing air- 
craft as tools. He stresses the planning 
side of his function, borrows “when 





Barbecue King says: 


BODINE 
MOTORS 


best in their field 


“After extensive tests with 


various motors, we 

found the Bodine Motor 
best for our barbecuing 
machines...in 
performance and 
endurance. We think it 

is the best motor in its 
field.""—Metal Stamping 
Company (Barbecue King) 


Call in a Bodine motor-application 
engineer in the early stages of 
your product planning. You'll avoid 
unnecessary experimenting...and 
may find one of Bodine's 3500 
standard motors ideally suited for 
your product. 


Fast delivery on 265 different STOCK 
types and sizes. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2520 W. Bradley Pl., Chicago 18 
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- the power behind the leading products 








GROUP OF 
MUTUAL FUNDS 


COMMONWEALTH INVESTMENT CO. 


Investing for reasonable income 
and possible growth of principal. 


A balanced fund established 1932, 
COMMONWEALTH STOCK FUND 


Investing in common stocks 
selected for their possibilities of 
long-term growth of principal and 
income. 


COMMONWEALTH INCOME FUND 


Investing in securities selected for 
current income. 


Free prospectuses from your local 
investment dealer or: 


NORTH AMERICAN SECURITIES CO. 


Russ Building San Francisco 4 
New York - Chicago + Los Angeles 
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Based on performance, Morse Eberhardt-Denver Speed Reducers give you: 





MORE CAPACITY FOR YOUR MONEY 
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These curves compare a 5 inch center distance poweRgear 
with a 5 inch center conventional non-fan cooled heavy 
duty unit. Because of its fan-cooled design and extra-heavy 
construction, a Morse E-D poweRgear Speed Reducer easily 
exceeds “standard” ratings ... delivers more horsepower 
per dollar! 





Fan and fin cooling, extra-heavy-duty construction 
let poweRgear® do more work in a given size; 
you save space and weight, often trim initial costs 


You get more than “rule-of-thumb” ratings call for, when you 
specify stock Morse Eberhardt-Denver poweRgear Speed Reducers 
You pick and pay for the capacity you need . . . get it, as set 
realistically by exhaustive laboratory tests and critical on-the-job 
ratings. 


Fan-and-fin cooling holds operating temperature down, sends 
rated life. up on a poweRgear reducer. Its universal design permits 
mounting in bottom, top or vertical positions and includes extra- 
heavy housing, shafts and bearings. Result: you can specify a 
smaller, lighter, more compact unit to do your job. . . get more 
capacity for every reducer dollar. 


There’s a Morse E-D poweRgear reducer for every job: fractional 
to 40 H.P.; ratios from 5:1 to 3600:1; center distances from 2 
to 7”. Other Morse E-D speed reducers: conveyor drives; miter 
boxes; helical reducers; gear motors; worm and gear sets. 


FOR MORE FACTS, call your Morse distributor today (see the 
Yellow Pages under “‘Power Transmission.’’) Or write: Morse 
Chain Company, Dept. 3-89, Ithaca, N. Y. Export Sales: Borg 
Warner Intl., Chicago 3, Ill. In Canada: Morse Chain of Canada, 
Ltd., Simcoe, Ont. 
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ONLY MORSE OFFERS ALL 4: Chain and “Timing’’™ Belt Drives; Speed Reducers, Couplings, Clutches 
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Rockwell Report 


| by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 
President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


ITH MORE AND MORE companies manufactur- 

ing abroad, a great deal of attention is 
wisely being paid to adapting operations to 
conditions and traditions in the country where 
the new plant is being established. 

However, some companies do not apply that same wisdom to their domestic 
business. New plants are established in various parts of the United States 
on the assumption that what is good in the Midwest is equally good in the 
Deep South or the Far West or Down East. 

The United States is a big place. While it has often been called a melting 
pot, it has not produced a homogeneous mass of people. There are significant 
regional differences in customs and in economics—in ways of working, in 
developed skills, in loca! prides and prejudices, in wage scales and in the 
cost of living. Some of these differences are deeply rooted in tradition, or 
tied to economic factors not easily apparent to an outsider. 

When a company opens a plant in an unfamiliar area and ignores these 
differences it is asking for, and creating, trouble. It can disrupt the whole 
economy and peace of mind of the entire area, and end up being unfair not 
only ‘to itself, but to the people of the community and to other companies 
already established there. 

Incidentally, providing a reliable picture of the cultural, psychological, 
and economic characteristics of possible plant communities is one of the 
very worthwhile services for which we rely, in many instances, on outside 
plant location counsel. It is a good check and balance against possible 
misinformation or preconceived ideas on the part of our own people. 


* * * 


Along with the parking problem itself, costly vandalism of parking meters is 
plaguing more and more communities. To help in this increasingly serious situation, 
our entire line of manual and automatic Dual Parking Meters is now protected 
by a newly designed coin chute which is immune to fishhooks, paper clips, popsicle 
sticks, safety pins, bent wire, knife blades, and the other assorted tools of the 
“parking meter cheats.” 


~ = 7 

1 new Delta 20-inch Band Saw, featuring a variable-speed drive for cutting 
everything from stainless steel to aluminum, wood, and plastics, has been 
introduced by our Power Tool Division. This new tool was designed to fill the 
need for a versatile metal-wood cutting band saw for heavy-duty work in the 
foundry, toolroom, pattern shop, and other industrial areas. Actually, it will do 
many jobs formerly possible only on much more costly machines. Cutting speed 
ranges from 50 to 4500 feet-per-minute. 


* * * 


The high quality standards so vital to its product are maintained by our 
Automatic Voting Machine Division in a rather unusual way. Periodically, 
production line workers are sent out with voting machines to install them 
and to stay with them during their first use, to see that election officials are 
completely at ease in their use. They not only get an invaluable appreciation 


of the importance of quality, but also a greater sense of significance about 
their work. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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the credit of your company is good, 
not when vou need the money.” 

Thus, Hogan, former treasurer and 
comptroller of H. J. Heinz Co., nego- 
tiated American’s first $135-million 
loan for jet planes in 1955 and 1956, 
even though the line didn’t need the 
money until this vear. ‘That wav, savs 
Hogan, American got “better price, 
terms, and conditions.” 

In talking to bankers, Hogan also 
scorns the use of industrywide statistics, 
concentrates instead on telling lenders 
how much money he expects American 
to make with, for example, the new 
jets. Today Hogan “knows” the jets 
are paving off. He flatly predicts that 
American’s net after taxes will be 30% 
higher in this third quarter than last 
vear. 


IV. Looking Ahead 


American knows the battle of the 
jets is only beginning. One way to hold 
its share of the market, and to do it 
profitably, is to convert all its turbojet 
engines in the Boeing 707s to turbo- 
fan engines (BW —Apr.12’58,p70). The 
turbofans will add speed to the 707s, 
save on operating costs. They will also 
allow 707s to use runways shorter than 
the 8,000 to 10,000 ft. required today, 
helping to get jet service into more 
cities. The new Convair 600, two years 
awav and already billed as the world’s 
fastest commercial plane, is equipped 
with turbofans 

American is also discarding its piston- 
engine planes, by 1962 expects to have 
only “50 odd” still around.  Savs 
Smith: “It’s expensive to keep planes 
around that keep depreciating in value 
Anvwav, vou’d be a sitting duck for 
anvone who comes along with a more 
modern airplane.” 
¢ The Ultimate?—Such planes as _ the 
707, the DC-8, and the Convair 600 
seem destined to be standard trans- 
portation for the U.S. traveler in the 
next 10 vears. People at American sec 
little chance that thev will be shunted 
aside by supersonic planes in that time 

Aircraft manufacturers sav they could 
build a supersonic commercial jet, but 
the airlines wouldn’t be able to afford 
the price. Military development of 
Boeing’s KC-135 aerial tanker helped 
to produce the commercial 707. But, 
Smith points out: “It’s quite doubtful 
that the military people will go much 
further in speeds for airplanes, and 
there’s nothing like the KC-135 being 
developed in the supersonic field. There 
are a few dreamers around who think 
the airlines can do it, but we'd have 
to charge passengers too much.” 

For American, and the rest of the 
airlines, it looks as though today’s jets 
will have to bring in the money for 
years to come. And they're doing it, 
so far. END 
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RICHMOND, Virginia, located at the top of the new South, is headquarters city of 
he upper South Atlantic region. Its industrial development is in the forefront among 


Southern Cities. Long the Tobacco Capital of the World, Richmond is now a diversified 


industrial center with the assurance of a balanced economy. In trade, it is a $11/-billion 


retail and wholesale center. In financing, it is a Federal Reserve center and home office 
of 33 insurance companies. In transportation, it is a focal point of the new Interstate 
Highway System. Action is now underway on a revitalizing multi-million dollar civic 
center and urban renewal program. OTIS has a long-standing “‘contributor’s 


interest in 


Richmond’s growth. Over 58% of its elevators are the world’s finest. They’re by OTIS. 
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a touch 
SYomirelane 
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electric 
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MASTERS YOUR PAPERWORK 


*An Underwood Trademark 


A touch so light, so responsive...“it’s almost electric”...up to 58% less effort than 
any other standard. Only Underwood, for 64 years the world’s best known name 
in typewriters, could create the new Touch-Master II.* Ask for a demonstration. 
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Pres. Eisenhower’s swing through Western Europe—beginning next 
Wednesday—won’t be smooth sailing all the way. 


Main goal is to close ranks among the Allies before the Big Two meet- 
ing with Soviet Premier Khrushchev. But most West European leaders, 
especially Gen. de Gaulle, are in a jittery mood as the date for the meeting 
draws near. 


No one expects Eisenhower to make “special deals” with Khrushchev. 
His trip next week—lasting over 10 days—aims at reassuring West Euro- 
pean leaders on that score. 


London, of course, heartily welcomes the Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
exchanges. Prime Minister Macmillan consistently has favored a ‘“‘flexible’’ 
approach to reducing East-West tension over the Berlin crisis. 


Still, the sudden announcement of the Big Two meetings has caught 
Paris short. De Gaulle feels he’s being left out in the cold—just when he has 
made some progress in rebuilding France’s prestige and power. And Chan- 
cellor Adenauer, long-time advocate of a tough stand toward Moscow, is 
worried over any serious weakening of the West’s position on Berlin. 


Adenauer won’t oppose Eisenhower's efforts toward a disarmament 
agreement with the Soviets. He also is prepared to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with several Communist East European countries—as a concession. 


But he’ll block any Soviet maneuvers to hand Allied control of West 
Berlin to West Germany—a scheme now being talked about. That would 
wholly undermine the West’s position, in Adenauer’s view, and bring West 
Berlin close to outright recognition of Communist East Germany. 


Eisenhower’s roughest task will be to soothe de Gaulle. 


De Gaulle has been basing his foreign policy on the assumption that 
the cold war is here to stay. He rejected doing any business with Moscow. 
He developed close ties with Bonn. He pushed for leadership within NATO. 


Now the Big Two meetings are upsetting de Gaulle’s whole approach. 


De Gaulle is making a fresh effort to end the five-year Algerian war—a 
sore point in U.S.-French relations. He is considering a new peace offer, 
including special status for Algeria within the French Community and 
perhaps even complete independence in the future. 

De Gaulle plans to visit Algeria just before Eisenhower’s arrival in 
Paris. The trip may lay the groundwork for talks in early September 


between the French and Algerian rebel leaders. But de Gaulle may face 
strong opposition from the French army. 


The Caribbean probably will keep boiling with political unrest. That’s 
in spite of this week’s inter-American meeting of foreign ministers in San- 
tiago, Chile. 

Bitter feeling between Cuba and Dominican Republic won’t blow over. 
Besides, Cuba even tried to make a mockery of the foreign ministers’ 
efforts to solve the Caribbean crisis. 


Ministers’ resolutions in Santiago look good on paper. But they don’t 
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point to any quick action. The conference condemned dictatorial govern- 
ments—an indirect slap at the Dominican Republic’s Gen. Trujillo. At the 
same time, it reiterated the old principle of nonintervention. That in itself 
will hamstring any firm moves to calm Caribbean unrest. 


Behind the scenes, the Santiago conferees discussed broader topics than 
just the Caribbean. Main interest was to talk privately with Secy. of State 
Herter—for the first time since his appointment as State Dept. head. 


Latin ministers emphasized the region’s vast economic needs. They 
also sounded out Herter on the coming Eisenhower-Khrushchev exchanges. 


Latin countries see increased trade with the Soviet bloc possibly 
emerging from the Big Two meetings. They feel that an easing of East- 
West tension will make it easier to accept Soviet credits and to improve 
diplomatic relations with Moscow. 


Trade with the Soviet bloc already is expanding—though slowly. Last 
year, Moscow handed Argentina a $100-million credit for oil and oil 
equipment. This year, it has boosted imports of Argentine hides by 44%. 
Moscow now is talking about a $60-million loan for Bolivia’s oil industry. 


Formation of the much-debated International Development Associa- 
tion (IDA) is in the cards. U.S. officials will formally back IDA at next 
month’s annual meeting of the World Bank. 


IDA, offshoot of the World Bank, will make “soft loans” like the 
Development Loan Fund and gradually replace it. The U.S. will put up 
about a third of the capital. 


Treasury Secy. Anderson is now the main spark behind IDA (though 
Sen. Mike Monroney first proposed it a year ago). He believes it will 
reduce foreign aid outlays by spreading the burden among other countries. 
West European governments are fast building gold and dollar reserves, 
and thus are in a good position to help—so the thinking goes. 


Details of how IDA will actually work still have to be ironed out. 


For one thing, prospective borrowers fear that the U.S. will use it 
as a “dumping ground” for soft currencies accumulated from overseas 
sales of surplus crops. They also are worried that the World Bank will 
slow up on hard loans. 


“Hot money” from investors in Western Europe is flowing into Canada 
at a fast clip. Swiss, West German, French, and Dutch investors who 
have been holding sterling are buying U.S. dollars for transfer to Canada. 
One reason is the short-term money rate of over 6% in Canada (page 50). 
Another is general uncertainty about pound sterling because of the British 
elections—expected in late October or November. 


A tax bill to give U.S. investors a better break overseas probably 
will win House approval. The bill, sponsored by Rep. Hale Boggs (D-La.), 
was approved this week by the Ways & Means Committee. 


The bill does not go so far as its backers had hoped. But it does grant 
deferral of U.S. taxes on profits earned overseas until the money is 
repatriated to the U.S. 
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Give a girl the comfort of a Goodform chair... 
and watch her work output rise! 


“Businessmen are beginning to realize,” says Dr. 
Bertrand Klass, Vice President and Senior Psycholo- 
gist of Forbes Marketing Research Inc., “how 
important working comfort can be to girls in an 
office. Take a chair, for example. Give them a chair 
that’s adjusted to their own size and build and you'll 
find they’re better rested and generally more efficient. 
Employees will also be likely to appreciate manage- 
ment’s interest in their comfort. Good employee rela- 
tions generally mean higher productivity and profit.” 


To boost productivity in your offices as much as 
25%, call on GF—America’s largest maker of metal 
business furniture. Only GF offers complete plan- 
ning, design and decorator services that take into con- 
sideration, not just space utilization and work-flow, 
but the many Auman factors that make for efficiency. 

An informative booklet, “PLAN To Prorit From 
Your OrFicE INVESTMENT’ , is yours forthe asking. Just 
call your GF branch or dealer, or write The General 
Fireproofing Company, Dept.B-30, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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FROM RANGE TO PLATTER 
BY TRUCK-TRAILER 


The average American consumes over 165 pounds of meat every year, 

including some 85 pounds of beef. The steers being herded aboard the 

Fruehauf Cattle Cruiser here are beginning the first lap of their long, 

motorized journey from the range to your table. Their next stop may 

RETA. me well be some feeder station along the way, after which they will again 
be ae move by Truck or Trailer to the stockyards. 





Of all the millions of cattle, sheep, and hogs brought to market each 
year, nearly 80% are trucked. And of the 165 pounds of cut, packaged, 
or processed meat that you consume, 100% is delivered all or part of the 
way from packing plant to meat counter by Motor Transport. 





Trucks and Trailers, in fact, serve the entire food growing, processing, 
and retailing industry, as well as all types of manufacturing businesses. 
They facilitate the rapid movement of raw materials and parts and 
finished products from field and mine to plant and market, ceaselessly 
and efficiently working for the productive industries that create abun- 
dance for the people. 
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Trailers Serve 
The Industries That : 
Serve The People ’ 
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An Alarmed AFL-CIO Talks Tough 


@ Convinced that employers are uniting against labor 
demands, AFL-CIO is mapping strategy for a counterattack. 


@ It considers the steel strike crucial to labor’s future 
and wants to demonstrate solidarity behind the steelworkers. 


@ As a practical matter, though, it can’t offer much 
more than financial aid and moral support. 


American labor is seriously concerned 
—and frustrated—by the growing, in- 
creasingly successful emplover resistance 
to union demands at collective bargain- 
ing tables. It is girding itself for what 
it believes to be an all-out campaign by 
management to “reverse the whole pat- 
tern of labor relations.” But it isn’t 
sure—vet—how it can fight back. 

AFL-CIO’s executive council left no 
doubt of this at the opening sessions 
of its midsummer conference in Penn- 
svlvania’s Pocono Mountains this week 
It put the five-week-old steel strike at 
the top of its agenda—ahead of its 
labor legislation worries (page $0) and 
the perennial internal problems that 
plague it. 

Quickly, on Monday, the council 
pledged to the United Steelworkers “not 
only . . . full moral support but also 
every assistance that can possibly be 
rendered” to USW and its half-million 
striking members. 

It was easy to give the pledge of full 
issistance; it was not so easy to agree on 
how far the federation would—or could 

go in helping the steel union. Ideas 
in the council differed on this, but not 
m what council spokesmen described 
is the threat facing labor today. 
¢ Blast at Employers—An unusually 
harp statement directed against employ- 
rs charged that major corporations have 
lecided that ‘‘this is the time to weaken, 
if not destrov, the organizations which 
have compelled them to give up some 
portion of their unlimited prerogatives 
in dictating the terms and conditions 
of employment.” 

The council protested that industry 
has taken advantage of the public’s 
“genuine concern over inflation’” and 
the exposure of “the sins of a small 
minority of labor leaders’ to launch 
an attack on organized labor—in the 
political area of legislation and in the 
economic area of collective bargaining. 

The steel industry was chosen for 
the fight against labor “because it . . . 
has just emerged from a period of heavy 
unemployment, but one in which the 
companies continued to enjoy profits,” 
the council charged. It warned other 
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unions that thev should be “fully cog- 
nizant of the fundamental nature of the 
issues involved” in the steel dispute. 
¢ Special Support—Generally, the men 
who make up the AFL-CIO executive 
council—all except Pres. George Meany 
and Secv.-T'reas. William Schnitzler are 
officers of important federation unions 
believe the steel dispute is crucial to 
the future of their own contract negotia- 
tions and their relations with employers. 

Largely for this reason, many on the 
council argued early this week that 
something out of the ordinary should 
be done to demonstrate labor’s solidar- 
itv behind the United Steelworkers, to 
make clear that AFL-CIO is capable of 
mounting a large-scale counteroffensive. 

However, the federation bv tradition 
ind in practice is limited in what it can 
do in the area of collective bargaining. 
Unless it: stretches its policies a bit— 
a possibilitvy—it cannot do very much to 
put the power of its 130-odd unions, 
with 13.5-million members, on the side 
of the striking steelworkers. But AFL- 
CIO would like to counter what it 
considers management’s united front 
with massed union power. 
¢ Money and Influence—Financial aid 
will be given the Steelworkers, of 
course, for the most part by continuing 
payments into a fund to help the in- 
dividuals on strike weather a_ long, 
weary stretch without mill paychecks. 
USW has already received substantial 
pledges of money. 

"he moral support will include what- 
ever pressure AFL-CIO can bring to 
bear on Capitol Hill—or through Labor 
Secy. James P. Mitchell on the Admin- 
istration—for a “just” federal inter- 
vention in the steel dispute. To the 
unions this means a form of special 
fact finding with recommendations of 
settlement terms. 

David J. McDonald, president of the 
steel union, is appreciative. But, real- 
istically, he doesn’t expect AFL-CIO 
aid to be a crucial factor in ending the 
steel strike. 

Others in the council are acutely 
aware of the federation’s limitations in 
disputes that pit strong management 


power against the power of a uni 
It’s something the federation shoul 
think about, very seriously, at its « 
vention in mid-September, one council 
member said. 


e Worried Leaders—The long st 
strike and the labor setback on ref 
legislation in the House a week 


dampened the holiday mood of 
executive council members meeting 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union vacationland in ft! 
Poconos. Labor’s leaders acknowledge: 
privately, that they are more troub! 
than at any time in the last quart 
century over their unions’ general | 
of progress now and what appear 

be their developing vulnerability 

During the week, the council 
serious attention to the federation 
cumulating problems. Next month 
the AFL-CIO convention in San | 
cisco, the council hopes to present 
recommendations for making 
federation a tighter, more militant, 
more effective organization. 

According to a spokesman, it is ¢ 
to have to be that—or lose ground 
¢ Return to Grace—As a first step 
council this week outlined the p 
cedure by which an expelled union ma 
reenter the House of Labor. It voted 
to recommend to the convention that 
it accept the International Longshor« 
men’s Assn.’s petition to return to the 
federation—but accept it provisional! 
and with a two-vear probation for ILA 

The dockers’ union was ousted from 
the old AFL in 1953 on charges that 
racketeers and hoodlums had an 
healthy influence on its leadership. A 
committee from the AFL-CIO council 
named in February, reported this weel 
that present officers of the ILA have 
made “tremendous progress” in clean 
ing up the union. 

On the basis of this report, the coun- 
cil voted to endorse the readmission 
of ILA, provided it undertakes to merg 
with AFL-CIO’s International Brother 
hood of Longshoremen, set up to suc 
ceed it in federation ranks, and allows 
representative of AFL-CIO to sit in 
on its executive board meetings. 

Even so, for a two-vear period ILA 

will be subject to “summary” expulsion 
by the AFL-CIO council if at any time 
it violates federation codes of ethics 
or allies itself, in a national pact, with 
James R. Hoffa and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
e Progress on Feuds—Jurisdictiona! 
rows still worried the council. A new 
disputes plan will be recommended to 
the convention next month—one “by 
which we can arrive at decisions.” END 
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-.. meets every 
spring construction 
requirement 


Samson Spring Wire—an up-to-the-minute product of Keystone 
Steel & Wire Company, with modern performance character- 
istics—is available to fulfill every spring construction. 

Samson Spring Wire is custom made with the correct finish, 
temper and tensile to fit each use. Users like the uniform size 
and coiling characteristics of Samson Spring Wire. 

Contact your Keystone representative for complete details 
today—or write direct. 





© Upholstery spring wire, coiling and knotting quality 
@ Upholstery spring wire for marshall pack units 


® Special upholstery spring wire for use in automatic 
coiling and knotting machines 


© Common lacing wire 
® Special automatic lacing wire 


® Spring wire for cross helical springs and for short 
tension springs 





@ High carbon wire for borders and braces 

@ High carbon wire for cold rolling into border and 
brace sections 

© Wire for severe crimping or clinching upholstery 
spring construction 











Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria 7, Illinois 


KEYS TON E 


WIRE FOR INDUSTRY 
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Reform Terms... 


. . . Of proposed bills 
force labor to accept tough 
legislation now, or risk sterner 
measures next year. 


After their political gains in last 
November's elections, AFL-CIO leaders 
confidently predicted the “unshackling 
of some legislative chains” on unions 
by the 86th Congress. They now say 
they couldn’t have been more wrong. 

Labor reform legislation is now in its 
last steps on Capitol Hill If Congress 
votes a bill—and at midweek the pros- 
pects were favorable—it won't begin to 
resemble what AFL-CIO. strategists 
hoped for in their rosy post-election 
dreams. Even if modified by Senate- 
House conferees, it will still be tougher 
—much tougher—than labor really ex- 


pected. 
Meanwhile, conservative forces in 
Congress are predicting successful 


efforts for new, stronger curbs on unions 
-on “monopoly practices, compulsory 
unionism, and other abuses’—if no 
labor reform legislation is enacted this 
vear. They say that an aroused public 
will demand a real reform program. 

e Risk Problems—AFL-CIO _ leaders 
meeting at Unity House in the Poconos 
this week glumly faced the problems 
this poses. Labor must either take legis- 
lation that goes far beyond what it 
would like, or it must risk a worse labor 
measure next vear—despite the fact that 
an election year is generally not a time 
for controversial legislation. 

What made the federation leaders 
particularly unhappy about all this was 
the fact that unions, ironically, have 
been forced into a defensive role with 
a predominantly liberal Congress that 
they claimed credit for electing. 

Certainly, union influence was only 
a minor factor as conferees from the 
House and Senate met this week. The 
conference was led by co-authors Phil 
M. Landrum (D-Ga.) and Robert P. 
Griffin (R-Mich.) of the tougher House 
reform bill, and John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) sponsor of the Senate’s version. 

The two sides went to work to find 
common legislative ground—more mind- 
ful of the public’s watchful eves than 
of labor's. While they started miles 
apart, both sides professed a determina- 
tion to find answers to conflicts—to 
calm the hottest public and political 
furor over labor legislation in more than 
a decade. 

e. Give-and-Take—There were areas of 
give-and-take on both sides. But, the 
House conferees held the initiative and 
were determined to use it to win ground 
on curbs most strongly resisted by the 
unions—on the secondary boycotts and 
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American Cyanamid gets plant on time, within estimate 
through Pritchards GOOD FINANCIAL DESIGN 


Modern facilities like this new catalyst plant at 
Fort Worth, Texas have helped make American 


Cyanamid a foremost producer of industrial 


chemicals. The plant, which started with 
Cyanamid’s development of a more efficient way 
to make a catalytic cracking catalyst, is a superb 
example of how client-contractor team-work can 
pay off. Cyanamid furnished the process; 
Pritchard supplied the plant design and construc- 
tion service. By emphasizing the financial aspects 
of plant Gesign while conforming to technical 
requirements, Pritchard engineers were able to 
make important savings on material and con- 
struction costs. As a result, the plant was com- 
pleted below cost estimates and will make a 
better return on investment than originally 
anticipated. ‘ 

Next time new facilities are being planned, 
put Pritchard on your team. In addition to top- 


flight engineering and years of construction 
know-how, you'll get the services of a company 
that can bring a business viewpoint to the plan- 
ning table. Good financial design is your objective 
— Pritchard can best help you get it. Pritchard’s 
experience, gained in serving companies such as 
American Cyanamid, Allied Chemical, Dow, 
Frontier, Liquid Carbonic, Pure Carbonic, Mon- 
santo and Spencer Chemical, is at your service. 






LF. Pritchard ¢co. 


“A ENGINEERS © CONSTRUCTORS 
4625 Reanoke Parkway, Kansas City 12, Mo. — 
DFFICES IN CHICAGO, HOUSTON, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK 


SERVING THE GAS, POWER, PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

















WESTERN PACFIC 





The truck route that asn’t 
on your road map! 


A few months ago some of these truck-trailers were crawling up 
the grades and bucking the traffic on the main highway routes 
over the High Sierra. But with the growth of Western Pacific’s 
piggyback operations, more and more of them are taking the 
train... traveling over WP’s low altitude, all-weather route be- 
tween Salt Lake City and Northern California. 


Western Pacific has recently expanded its loading ramp facilities 
at key points along the main line; has purchased more piggyback 
flat cars; and has become a member of the Trailer Train organiza- 
tion. Providing fast, flexible, piggyback service for shippers, truck- 
ers and freight forwarders is part of Western Pacific’s policy of 
anticipating our customers’ needs and gearing our operations to 
meet their particular requirements. 


General Offices: 526 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 


WESTERN 
PACIFIC 
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Business trip 


becomes 
2-day vacation! 





Upstairs in one of the California Zephyr's 
five Vista-Domes, high above the rails, 
you travel through the colorful Colo- 
rado Rockies and across the High 
Sierra. It’s a restful, completely enjoy- 
able way to see what is unquestionably 
the most spectacular scenery in all the 
West. And westbound or eastbound 
you see it all during daylight hours! 





Just as in a fine hotel, this magnificent 
streamliner providescomplete privacy, 
room service, a superb cuisine, and 
cocktail lounges. A trip aboard the 
California Zephyr, over the rails of the 
CB&Q, D&RGW, and WP, is a truly 
memorable experience. 
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“. . . labor hardly expected 
the setback. What hap- 
pened? There are many 
guesses...” 

(STORY on page 80) 


organizational picketing—and on states’ 
rights provisions of the Landrum- 
Griffin measure. 

It became a formidable task for the 
majority of Senate conferees favoring 
the lighter curbs of the Kennedy-Ervin 
bill. In the public mind, shaped a 
great deal by Pres. Eisenhower's tele- 
vision address to the nation, the House 
passed the only really effective anti- 
racketeering measure. 

For Kennedy, whose presidential am- 
bitions are involved, and his colleagues, 
this meant either taking some provi- 
sions of the House bill that the labor 
unions adamantly oppose, or being 
blamed for failure to pass a labor re- 
form bill in this session of Congress. 
¢ Public Reaction—To most lawmak- 
ers, the threat of union political reper- 
cussions is less than the public reac- 
tion to no labor reform this session. 

The latter attitude prevailed in the 
House last week when members re- 
jected the urgent and sometimes pan- 
icky appeals of labor proponents. In 
the key vote, the House passed the 
Landrum-Griffin§ bill 229-to-201; it 
nailed it down the next day by a 303- 
to-125 vote. The 303 included a num- 
ber of union-supported congressmen 
who say that a smart legislator has “got 
to vote for a labor bill this year.” 
¢ Body Blow—AFL-CIO political strate- 
gists are unwilling to admit publicly 
that the defeat was really as bad as 
the House count indicated. Thev report 
that out of the 181 labor-supported 
House members, only 16 “left the 
reservation” on the vote. Only four of 
these were first-term congressmen. 

The “aye” votes for Landrum-Griffin 
were cast by 134 Republicans and 95 
Democrats, mostly from the South. 
Only 17 Republicans left the party to 
vote against the measure, and there is 
already talk among labor lobbyists of 
rewarding these GOP members with 
support next year. 

But, despite the coalition vote against 
their position, labor hardly anticipated 
the result. After last year’s election, the 
union political wing claimed that 77% 
of the Senate candidates it supported 
won and 62% of its House candidates. 
¢ Unions Fail—What happened? This 
was the subject of a mecting of some 
100 AFL-CIO lobbyists at federation 
headquarters after the final House vote. 
There were many guesses, but nobody 
had the single answer. 

Actually, there are many reasons why 
the unions failed to capitalize on the 





86th Congress—but most of them can 
be laid at the doorsteps of the unions 
Labor officials failed to gauge the public 
reaction to racketeering exposures 

ready to explode on appeals from Eisen 
hower and others. And with thei 
original misjudging of Congress, thei 
optimism that they held a strong hand 
was carried too far. 

Unions failed to sense the subtlety 
involved in reform legislation. With 
everybody for it, the public’s interest 
was: The stronger—the better. (McCle! 
lan committee counsel Robert Kenned 
inadvertently won support for Landrum 
Griffin with a television appeal to the 
public to urge a reform bill in Con 
gress. Actually, Kennedy favored a 
more moderate law, but the respons¢ 
added to the groundswell. ) 

Labor performed poorly in its lob 
bying. Officials relied in many cases on 
political threats rather than persuasion 
Many congressmen, even  pro-union 
members, complained of heavy-handed 
ness. 
¢ Confusion—Union lobbyists failed t 
make their position clear-cut. ‘Th 
openly opposed measures that, in th 
end, they thought would be voted 
reform compromises. This was true of 
the Kennedy-Ervin bill passed earlier 
and, in the House, the situation was 
confusing that the AFL-CIO was back 
ing the liberal Shelley bill while th 
federation’s building trades were suj 
porting the middle-of-the-road Flhiott 
measure. Labor cried wolf once too of 
ten with the claim that Landrum-Grifhin 
is a “killer” bill. Congressmen remem 
bered the label they gave Taft-Hartl 
as a “slave labor law,” a prediction that 
didn’t come to pass. 
¢ ‘Save Taft-Hartley—A spokesman at 
the AFL-CIO executive council mect 
ing this week commented wryly that 
labor should “launch a drive to sav 
the Taft-Hartley Act.” The remark 
came after the federation’s president 
George Meany, virtually conceded that 
there is “very little hope for anything 
good” coming out of the Senate-Hous« 
conference. 

Meany criticized the House proposal! 
as a “killer bill”, Among other things, 
he complained, both Senate and Housé 
versions of a labor reform law would 
force the opening of union membership 
lists to “Communists, company agents, 
and crooks,” under the guise of promot- 
ing union democracy. And, he said, both 
would place “unfair restrictions on la 
bor organizations while granting virtual 
immunity to employers.” 

“We're quite definitely in a bad fix,” 
Meany told his council. 

Serious discussions failed to suggest 
any way the federation could halt the 
passage of tough reform legislation. 
They did point toward this: even 
deeper involvement of AFL-CIO in 
politics next year. END 
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Oops! No matter... 


ASE furniture is made to keep your investment safe 


Bumps and bangs bounce harmlessly off an ASE 
desk. The resilient Styledge molding is a constant 
protection against such mishaps. The Bonderite 
finish, too . . . on all ASE desks, chairs, filing cab- 
inets . . . resists scratches . . . retains color and 
finish. See how that filing cabinet is neatly, smoothly 
finished on the bottom. And look underneath the 
desk and chair at this same fine attention to detail. 


Yet you pay no more for this extra ASE quality. 
These are just a few of dozens of reasons why ASE 
furniture will keep its good looks for years. . . pro- 
tect your investment far beyond ordinary furniture. 
If you want color, smart design, efficiency . . . this 
is your furniture. Further, you'll find everything 
you need to equip your entire office at your ASE 
dealer. See him soon. He can help you buy right. 





ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc., Aurora, Illinois 


Desks « Chairs - 
Bookcases + 


L-units « Credenzas + Tables 
Filing Cabinets « Storage Cabinets 
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In Labor 


NLRB Has Huge Backlog of Cases 


Despite Record Number of Decisions 


National Labor Relations Board activities were at rec- 
ord levels in the second quarter, with more formal deci- 
sions (699), more unfair labor practice complaints (297) 
by NLRB’s general counsel, and more representation 
elections (1,710). But at the end of June, NLRB still 
had an overload of 7,660 pending cases. 

More employers (563) filed unfair labor practice cases 
than in any quarter since July 1, 1950. Individuals con- 
tinued filing heavily, with 817 charges against employers 
and 519 against unions. In all, 1,823 charges were filed 
against employers, 1,102 against unions. 

Unions won 1,001 elections held during the quarter, or 
61%; AFL-CIO affiliates won 638 and lost 525, inde- 
pendent unions—such as the l’eamsters—won 363 and 
lost 287. The elections averaged about 75 workers each. 

Workers voted to decertify unions in 39 of 59 elec- 
tions; they voted to cancel union shop clauses in two of 
three polls. 

During the three months, NLRB filed petitions for 40 
injunctions under the Taft-Hartley Act. 


OCAW Cracks Jersey Standard System 
By Winning Election at Baytown, Tex. 


The Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers has won its 
first bargaining unit of major importance in the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, whose employees have been repre- 
sented by independent unions for more than two dec- 
ades. OCAW cracked the Standard of New Jersey 
system in an election at a Baytown (Tex.) refinery of the 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. Humble is an afhliate of 
Jersey Standard. 

Production and maintenance departments gave the 
AFL-CIO union 1,621 of 2,833 votes cast in an NLRB 
election. 

Before the Humble victory, OCAW had won bargain- 
ing rights in the Standard of New Jersey family only at 
a small unit of the Imperial Oil Co. in Vancouver, B. C., 
and a minor operation in Billings, Mont. 


Court Refuses Workmen’s Compensation 


For Death After Company Party 


Dependents of an employee who dies after a drinking 
bout at a company Christmas party aren't entitled to 
workmen’s compensation, a New York Appellate Court 
ruled recently. 

An employee of Greenpoint Barrel & Drum Re- 
conditioning Co., in Brooklyn, allegedly competed with 
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a fellow workman to see who could drink the othe: 
under the table, and died of what physicians termed 
acute alcoholism. 

Because the drinking occurred at a company-sponsored 
party, a workmen’s compensation claim was entered for 
the widow and dependent son. ‘The state board awarded 
an initial $2,430 payment, covering seven months, and 
$30 a week thereafter. ‘The company and its insuro1 
appealed. 

The Appellate Court decided, unanimously, that the 
fact the drinking occurred at the company party was 
not consequential. It ruled workmen’s compensation 
should not be paid because the death occurred as “the 
result of excessive personal use of alcohol, which 
departed from any rational relationship” to the em- 
plovee’s work. 

e ee 


Indiana Oil Strike Settled 


An 18-day strike of independent oil workers employed 
by Standard Oil of Indiana at its Whiting refinery ended 
this week, with 4,800 workers back on the job under a 
new one-year contract. 

The union originally asked for a 36-hour work week 

with no loss of pay and a guarantee against layoffs. In 
the settlement, the company and union agreed on an 
“offset of overtime” plan (expiring Aug. 1, 1960) to 
spread employment. Under it, whenever an employec 
accrues 40 hours of overtime, paid for at premium rates 
he must lay off a week without pay. ‘The pact sets up : 
labor pool from which the company will draw workers 
when needed. It also puts off wage bargaining until 
after next Feb. 14. 


Reuther Crows Over Success of SUB 


Unemployed members of the United Auto Workers 
in this country and Canada received more than $105 
million in supplementary unemployment benefits in the 
first three years of union-negotiated SUB plans, accord 
ing to UAW. Contributions to the funds by employers 
totaled about $265-million; the reserves now amount to 
about $180-million. 

Walter Reuther, president of UAW, said three years 
of experience with SUB provided “a conclusive demon 
stration of their practicability and of the great value of 
the protection they provide.” 


BLS Notes Spread of Pension Vesting 


The vesting of employees’ pension credits increased 
sharply over the last six years, according to a Bureau of 
Labor Statistics survey. 

In 1958, 60% of 300 representative pension plans 
covering 5-million workers provided protected pension 
rights for workers who leave their jobs before becoming 
eligible for retirement benefits. In 1952, only 25% of 
typical retirement plans carried vesting rights. 

Deferred full vesting—all accrued benefits go to the 
worker after a designated age and/or period of service—is 
provided in 154 plans out of the 300 studied by govern- 
ment statisticians. 
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Electronics Shares Lose Their Pep 
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Can They 


Like a deflating balloon, electronic 
stocks are letting out a long, low 


wheeze. 
In the aftermath to the — stock 
market's sharp. spill last week—the 


sharpest in four vears—electronic stocks 
rebounded handsomely. Nevertheless, 
most Wall Street analysts say the fad 
for electronic shares is petering out. 
his week’s lack-luster performance was 
no isolated stumble. 

The stocks shown in the charts on 
this page are typical of the group. As 
a whole, electronic shares fared richly 
carlier this year, and any company with 
an electronic tinge to it received a 
play by investors. The electronics boom 
did cool off slightly this spring, then 
heated up again. But in the past several 
weeks, many electronic shares—includ- 
ing Fairchild Camera & Instrument, 
Litton Industries, General Transistor, 
and Raytheon—have hit the skids, and 
the present decline seems more than 
just a cooling off. 
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Bounce Back Again? 


¢ Less Steam—This doesn’t mean that 
the electronic stock group is headed for 
disaster. Those with solid earning power 
ire still riding high, although few of 
them will be able to build up as much 
steam as before. 

Demand for new issues of electronic 
companies still is strong; any time a 
top-drawer investment house  under- 
writes an electronic issue, it’s quickly 
over-subscribed. But even in this case, 
there’s less enthusiasm. 

All in all, there are enough straws 
in the wind to indicate that the great 
electronic stock boom of 1959 has seen 
its best days. This is the conclusion of 
the majority of specialists in electronic 
stocks on Wall Street. But there are 
two schools of thought on why the 
pep is gone. 
¢ Defense Relaxation—Onc takes the 
stand that defense stocks in general are 
through—for the moment, anyway. It 
feels the chill has gone out of the cold 
war with the announcement of recipro- 


cal meetings by Eisenhower and Khru 
chev, and this could lead to a relaxa 
tion of the defense buildup (page 
ultimately if not immediately. Th 
market, says this group, is reflecting t! 
change. 

According to Walter Gutman 
Shields & Co.: “The emergency seem 
to have gone out of some of our | 
jects, and this could be followed 
defense cutbacks—however remot 
might seem now. If this is the case, in 
vestors will soon realize that man 
electronic companies are mercly com 
ponent makers, faced with the sam 
competitive problems as component 
makers in other industries.” 
¢ Overvalued?—The second schoo! feel 
that the disenchantment with electron 
stocks has no real tie to the possib! 
thaw in the cold war. It believes elec 
tronic stocks were riding for a fall an 
way, that high price-earnings ratios 
made many of them extremely vulne: 
able. Many were selling at 40 to 50 
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times earnings, compared with 10 to 
18 times earnings a year ago. Analysts 
point out that many shares started drop- 


Be seated for comfort ping long before the Nixon trip and 
before the announcement of the Fisen- 
r=Reatel savings. ineles hower-Khrushchev visits. 


This school feels a good deal of the 
boom in electronics stocks was due to 
the promotional efforts of brokerages 
and banking houses. Everyone wanted 
to jump on the electronics bandwagon, 
which led to a scramble for different is- 
sues. [his was particularly true of 
new issues, which were bid up despite 
the fact that few ef them had any 
proven records 

As this group sees it, the electronic 
fad was merely part of an aging bull 
market. Group rotation, they point out, 
increases as a bull market grows older, 
and electronic shares, they feel, were 
one group to enjoy a big play. Now 
it’s the turn of some other group— 
perhaps the paper stocks or the meat 
packers. 
¢ Dimming the Glamor—Merrill Lvnch, 
for instance, dropped electronic stocks 
from its “relatively favorable’ rating to 
just ‘‘average’” two months ago. “We 
thought then that the prices were too 
high,”” says one of its specialists. 

Some analvsts feel the deflation in 
electronic stocks over the past few 
weeks is a good thing for the market 
as a whole. Eldon Grimm of Walston 
& Co. says their fall does a lot “to 
skim some of the speculative froth” 
off the space-age glamor stocks and 
to put the over-all market on a sounder 
footing. A. M. Kidder savs the tumble 
of the “science stocks” from strato- 
spheric heights was chiefly the result 
of unrealistic price-earnings ratios. In 
that light, the house regards the break 


as as warranted 
be . . } . e Defenders—There is a staunch mi- 
® nority that disagrees completely with 


the theory that electronic stocks have 
lost their vigor. They look on a major 
revision of the defense program as out 
of the question. They feel military 
spending for electronics—which ac- 
counts for 60% of the industry’s sales 
—will continue strong. 


A free demonstration in your office will prove that Moreover, they — that, “we 
this solid Cosco chair is a solid value for you. Call Model 28-STA with all-Naugahyde though many stocks don’t justify their 
; upholstery, $67.95 ($71.95 in zone 2) ~ prices based on present earnings, the 

industrv is headed for such a reward- 
ing future that the bidding-up of some 
stock prices is completely warranted. 





@ Compare this big, comfortable executive posture 
chair with others costing much more. Cosco deluxe yee pie 
features include dual-contour molded foam rubber seat; 
foam-cushioned backrest, upholstered front and back; 
foam-cushioned armrests; quiet, long-wearing nylon 


bearings . . . and six comfort adjustments! 





your Cosco dealer now! 


Find your COSCO Office Furniture dealer in yellow pages of phone book, 
or attach coupon to your letterhead 

















Model 25-S . 7 2 
Secretariat Chair However, even this group looks with 
| HAMILTON COSCO, INC, Dept. BW-89, Columbus, Indiana | $42.95* some favor on the fallout of electronic 
| ! would like a free demonstration of the following COSCO Chairs: ; ($46.95 in Zone 2) shares. These traders sav most of the 
| © Model 28-STA Executive Chair ©) Model 25-S Secretarial Chair , . . k 
i. aR ©) Model 27-LA Conference Chair drop reflected a chain reaction of stop 

lease send full information on: _ 4 > > + 
| (COSCO Offce Chairs. © COSCO Chairs, Settees, orders customers orders to sell at be- 
; Sofas and Occasional Tables. low-market prices—placed by profiteers. 
Firm — 27-LA And they say that if speculators look 

onterence ° ° ° 
| 8y Arm Chair elsewhere now, investment in electronics 
1 Address » $39.95* might not be such a pulse-beating affair. 
| (Piease Print ($43.95 in Zone 2) e Wait and See—In any case, thev 
Also available in Canada, Alaska and Hawaii through authorized COSCO dealers. . . . lr . 
RP emer ts ah EI ONE TE say, it will be six to eight weeks 
*Models 25-S and 27-LA are priced with all-Naugahyde uphoistery. Zone 2: Texas and 11 western states. before a sober appraisal can be made 
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Anyone can operate_the Recordak Listomatic Camera 





Now you can produce directories or 
other listings faster, without errors! 


A Recordak exclusive, the Listomatic camera 
revolutionizes the production of directories, other 
similar records—lets you cut production costs 
and save up to 30% in time! 


System is surprisingly simple: you type data 
to be published on small index cards, which are 
easy to keep up-to-date. Then you photograph 
the cards with the Listomatic camera. Your 
printing plates are made directly from the nega- 
tives! 


Mail coupon today for free folder on the Listo- 
matic camera. And while you’re at it, ask for free 
booklet, “Short Cuts with Recordak Microfilm- 
ing.”” Shows how more than a hundred different 
types of business—thousands of concerns—speed 
routines with this low-cost photographic process. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Easthan Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 32nd year 





HERE'S HOW RECORDAK’S LISTOMATIC SYSTEM WORKS: 








1, Information is typed 
onElectronic-Account- 
ing-Machine cards. 
They make a com- 
pact, permanent data 
file. Corrections are 
easy as new cards can 
be slipped in up to 





the camera (230 per 
minute) makes nega- 
tive like this. Camera, 
through system of in- 
genious controls, ad- 
justs automatically to 
photograph 1, 2, or 3 


tor Oe 


2. Feeding cards into 3. Finished printing 


plates are made direct- 
ly from negative pasteé- 
ups. Plates are adapt- 
able to any kind of 
printing method—ve- 
quire no proofreading. Re- 
sults are sharp and 











last minute. lines on each card. clear. 
eeeeeeeeeeee s MAIL COUPON TODAY: + +*eeereeeecee 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
(] Send folder describing Recordak Listomatic Camera; 
C) Send free booklet, “Short Cuts with Recordak Microfilming.”’ 
Name Position. 
Company. a 
Street 
City. State 
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RUBBER PRODUCTS for your needs 


Thousands of shapes and sizes 
...each carefully designed to fit 
your requirements. 

Western Rubber is equipped 
to custom make the rubber part 
you need . . . promptly, efficient- 
ly and economically. 

Your assurance of satisfaction 
is fifty-five years of experience 
by people trained and equipped 
to produce quality products. 






Write or phone for in- 
formation or a visit by our 
sales engineer in your area. 





WESTERN RUBBER CO. 


ae INDIANA 


MOLDED AND LATHE-CUT RUBBER 
PARTS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 


INSURED 


on Fuller off-highway 
transmissions with aid of 


Clean oil is required for transmissions used 
in earth moving, mining and other heavy- 
duty off-highway equipment. Fuller Manufacturing Compan 
Kalamazoo, Michigan solved that problem by creating pressurized 
filtration and lubrication systems, which include Viking Pumps, 
as standard equipment on their transmissions 

Viking Pumps, mounted on power take-offs, assure pressure 
lubrication to the main shaft bearings and deliver oil to the filter 
from the transmission case, insuring clean lubrication and long 
operating life. If discharge pressure becomes too high. oil auto 
matically by-passes the filter through the pump valve, back to the 
transmission case. The system is simple and practical 

You, too, may find Viking Pumps the answer to your problems 
of lubrication or liquid moving of other types. 


For information write for bulletin series 595. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S.A. 
In Canada, it's ““ROTO-KING’’ Pumps 
Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities . See Your Classified Telephone Directory 
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of current international events—and of 
the steel strike as well. 

“lm telling my investors to wait 
until then before making any quick 
jump,” says one investment counselor 

He bases his advice on past experi 
ence with “peace scares.” At the time 
of the 1955 summit conference in 
Geneva, he points out, aircraft com- 
panies—then the prime defense stocks 
—touk a frightful beating. They staved 
in the doldrums for some time, then 
came back sharply. This counselor 
predicts that electronics will follow a 
similar pattern. 

e Healthy Business—Samuel Lee Sted- 
man of Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & 
Co., is one who thinks the electronics 


group is still good. “You just don't 
write off our No. | growth industrv,” 
he savs. “The stocks with solid earn 


ing power, which justify the high price 
multiples placed on them, will rise 
again. The current shakeout will be 
an opportunity to buy just those issues.” 

Stedman feels the shakeout is healthy 
As he sees it. ‘‘a Tot of sins have been 
committed in the name of electronics.” 
By this he means that a great many 
stocks have benefited from the boom 
even though thev have had little justi- 
fication for participating in it. 

“The good ones will rise again,” he 

predicts, “and the others, which 
shouldn’t have been considered elec- 
tronic stocks in the first place, will 
fall by the wavside.” 
e The Losers—Even these analysts ad- 
mit, however, that some electronic 
stocks have seen their highs for the 
vear. And there’s general agreement 
that straight “hardware” makers will 
suffer most from investor disfavor. 

All agree, too, that any change in the 
defense setup will work particular 
hardships on the smaller electronics 
companies, which rely heavily on gov- 
ernment research and development con- 
tracts—even at after-tax 2% profits— 
to get a foothold into the industry. 
These companies go into research and 
development partly in the hopes of 
garnering lush production contracts 
later on. But if there’s a change in 
defense spending, production contracts 
may no longer be there when R&D 
contracts run out. 

Anv further dip in electronic stock 
prices also will bring repercussions in 
the new issues market. Since the be- 
ginning of the year, at least 50 com- 
panies in the electronics field have sold 
shares to the public. But demand for 
new issues has become more selective 
than it had been. 

Only the top-drawer underwriters now 
are sure of selling out their issues 
quickly. So it’s likely that many small 
companies that had intended to take 
advantage of the bull market may find 
themselves out of luck if they don’t 
come to the market in a hurry. —No 
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*‘Tt’Ul cost $30,000 more to replace our old trucks!’ 


Keep your money! Lease trucks from Hertz 


NO INVESTMENT...NOQ UPKEEP 


Why pre-pay for years of truck mileage? Why tie 
up capital? Switch to Hertz leasing, and get modern 
GMC, Chevrolet or other sturdy trucks, custom- 
engineered to your exact hauling needs... or we'll 
buy your present trucks and rebuild them if neces- 
sary, then lease them back to you. 

Hertz is America’s No. 1 truck lessor, with over 500 
truck locations in the U. S. and Canada. Trucks are 
supplied faster, serviced better by crack night crews. 
Hertz helps you get out of the truck business, back 
into your own business . . . cuts your fleet problems 
to the writing of one budgetable check per week. 


TRUCK LEASE 





And you can rent Hertz trucks for peak periods. 


Dept. B822, 218 S. Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Call your local Hertz Office. Or write for this bi fact-filled truck lease booklet, to Hertz Truck Lease, 
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In the Markets 


New Break Drops Stock Index 6%, 


Still Only a “Normal” Correction 


Unable to stage a rally after last week’s big sell-off, the 
stock market went into a new and sharp decline this 
week. Most stocks were down, and the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average, which hit a peak of 680 early this month, 
sank to 640 in what appeared to be a selling climax. 
(his meant a decline of about 6%, the first “normal” 
correction since the bull market resumed in the spring 
of 1958. Up until now, corrections have been limited 
to +%, and buying has resumed in volume as soon as 
the market showed any signs of a dip. 

Most analysts are convinced that this time, too, in- 
vestors will bid up prices again. But both speculators and 
investors are showing more caution and selectivity than 
they did previously. They have not rushed to buy just 
because price concessions have been made. Instead, they 
have waited to see if still further price reductions would 
be coming. ‘This week they came, and buying, particu 
larly by institutions, began again. 

I'he outlook for business suggests higher earnings and 
dividends, and that should help to boost prices. But de- 
mand, while still strong, will probably assert itself at 
1 slower pace. Almost every bull market has had a suc- 
cession of breaks, some as much as 10%, and has then 
gone on to new peaks. ‘There's widespread expectation 
that this market will follow the same pattern. 


S-P Convertible Issue Offered Publicly 
After Sale by Original Investors 


\ small part of the $16.5-million Studebaker-Packard 
$5 convertible preferred stock issue was offered publicly 
this week for the first time when Bear, Stearns & Co., 
investment bankers, marketed 550 shares at $310 a share. 
he stock, plus a $16.5-million note issue, was originally 
placed a year ago with 20 banks and three insurance 
companies in a financial reorganization. Now, it’s dis- 
closed, all the original investors, except Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., which holds 30,165 shares, have 
privately resold the stock, convertible on Jan. 1, 1961 
into 334 common shares (BW—Aug.1°59,p28). 

Among the buyers, Lehman Brothers took up 43,000 
preferred shares, at $233.33 a share, for its own account 
and others, including Mercedes Benz of Canada Ltd., 
subsidiary of Daimler-Benz A. G., which took half the 
stock. 

After the offering, the “when-issued” cemmon, which 
will come from conversion of the preferred, traded on 
the New York Stock Exchange around $10 a share, while 
the regular common was trading at $11.37. This sur- 
prised some brokers, for the “when-issued” stock can be 


traded on 25% margin until Jan. 1, 1961, compared with 
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90% for the regular common. But traders, expecting the 
discrepancy to disappear shortly, offered two reasons for 
the unusual price spread: Investors fear the price impact 
if Metropolitan Life’s stock is put on the market, and 
trading profits in “when-issued” stock can’t be realized 
in cash until convertibility in 196]. 


Defaulted Bonds of Red Bloc Countries 
Boosted by Big Two Exchange Visits 


The Eisenhower-Khrushchev program of exchange 
visits has boosted both prices and trading activity in the 
long-defaulted dollar bonds of Soviet bloc countries. 
These bonds were floated in the U.S. during the first 
two decades of the century. One Wall Street firm, Carl 
Marks & Co., Inc., which runs active markets in these 
issues, says the usually lackadaisical trading volume has 
advanced sevenfold and that prices, up from 25% to 
50%, are near the peaks reached during the 1955 Geneva 
Peace Conference. 

Meanwhile, the defaulted Yugoslavian dollar bonds 
gained more than 8 points in two days, following news 
that Yugoslavia has agreed to partial interest payments on 
$25-million bonds outstanding here. 

At present, nine other Communist countries have 
$288-million in defaulted dollar bonds outstanding. Every 
government in the free world, with the exception of 
Greece which has $36-million in default, has agreed on 
resumption of interest payments. 


Yields on Treasury Bills Edge Upward; 
Fed May Raise Discount Rate to 4% 


[he money market tightened sharply this week, and 
bond dealers fear it will grow worse. Yields on new 91- 
day ‘Treasury bills—auctioned at a 3.42% rate, the highest 
since November 1957—moved higher in market trading. 
This rise was quickly followed by hikes in both bankers’ 
acceptance rates and commercial paper rates. 

There’s now talk ofa bill yield of more than 4%—and 
a 5% prime rate this fall. The inflation-conscious Federal 
Reserve, worried over a growing money supply, may raise 
the discount rate to 4% as soon as the steel strike is 
settled. And bond dealers predict the ‘Treasury bill sup- 
ply, which has risen by $16-billion to $38- billion in a year, 
will become even more swollen because the Treasury is 
frozen out of the long-bond market (page 30). More- 
over, other government securities due within one year 
are piling up. The average maturity of the marketable 
debt is now four years and five months, the shortest it 
has been in this Administration. . 

The corporate market received a jolt when American 
Telephone & Telegraph announced it would sell a $250- 
million non-convertible debenture issue in the fall. It 
will be the biggest corporate debt issue of the year. Bond 
dealers were taken aback because when the Michigan 
Bell bonds were sold two weeks ago the feeling was that 
no other Bell issue would be marketed soon. 
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Can da magazine MOVE as fast asda man? 


General Edmond H. Leavey is a man who 
won't sit still. As chairman of International 
lelephone & Telegraph Corp.. he commands 
52 companies, an army of 130,000 men. As 
[TT's top salesman, he travels a territory cov- 
ering 29 countries. “When do you ever find 
asked the 


General. “That's easy.” he answered, “I carry 


time to read Business Week?” we 


it right here in my briefcase.” 


\ complin ent 


we accept willingly, for Business Week has 


the most extensive worldwide business re- 
porting resources of any American magazine 
... prints more business news than any other 

. dateline Washington or West Berlin, Rio 
or Reykjavik. Nothing less could ever hope 
to keep step with the fast-moving manage- 
ment 


men who vote Business Week ‘“‘most 


useful” of all magazines. A McGraw-Hill 
Publication Vember Audit Bureau of 


Circulations. 
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With the RCA 501 you can enjoy all the benefits of modern 
electronic data processing yet retain full control every 
step of the way. The RCA 501 saves time and money, 
provides more facts for management decisions, opens up 
opportunities for more business... all in an orderly, fully 
controlled manner. 


The RCA 501 system you order need be no larger than 
you require now. New electronic concepts incorporated 
in the RCA 501 make it entirely practical to limit the 
capacity and functions of your initial data processing 
equipment to your current requirements. Thus you start 
electronic data processing on an easy-to-manage basis. 


You plan the rate of conversion and enlarge the system 
in stages best suited to your special situation. The RCA 
501’s unique modular construction lets you add more 





RCA 501 Electronic 


work capability to the system when you decide your 
conversion progress or increased load warrants the build-up. 
The original 501 system accepts additional units in build- 
ing-block fashion without disrupting the day-to-day work 


and without excessive re-programming. 


You hold initial costs to a minimum—for equipment, 
site preparation, installation. Besides the savings accru- 
ing from your “custom size’’ system, you can count on 
economies resulting from the all-transistor design of the 
501. It vastly reduces size and weight of units and thereby 
keeps cooling, power and floor area requirements at modest 
levels. Installation is easier and quicker. 


The RCA 501's unusual features help keep day-to-day 
operating costs low. A method of organizing data developed 
especially for the RCA 501 saves hours of machine time 





Another way RCA 
serves business 
through 
electronics 









In forr r,f t al arrangement, the RCA 501 expresses the speed and efficiency of advanced electronics applied by the w 

C Data Processing System 
your and miles of tape. Time-shared electronics makes possible as government agencies. Also important in the 
d-up. up to sixteen pairs of simultaneous operations. Self-verifying is the RCA program of assistance which includes 
yuild- calculations and dual recording assure accurate and reliable tion planning, systems analysis, programming ass 
work performance. These and many other advances which you operator training and equipment maintenance, ¢ 

. needed for full and effective use of the system. 

would expect of the leader in electronics keep the per- -_ vive u f the system 
ment, unit-of-work cost low. For further information write RADIO CORPORATIO 
accru- OF AMERICA, Electronic Data Processing D 
ok om Recognition of the 501’s unusual abilities to perform great Camden 2, New Jersey. If you would like to see 
f the quantities of work at low cost on a planned, orderly, fully RCA 501 in actual operation, ask about arranging 
ereby controlled basis has resulted in system orders from leaders to the new RCA Electronic Data Processing Cent 
nodest in banking, insurance, manufacturing and utilities as well Cherry Hill, New Jersey (near Camden). 
: 

oor a RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
loped ' f i 
elo 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING DIVISION, CAMDEN 2, N. J. 
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They can go anywhere, 








get service everywhere! 





New Bonus-Load pickup bodies Most practical “wagon” made Lightweight Metro-Lite® models Tandem-axle INTERNATIONAI 
extend flush with cab. Choice the Travelall® rides 8 adults need less maintenance. Smart have gasoline or diesel power 
of 7- or 814-ft. body lengths. in comfort —and in style! walk-in, walk-through design extra-strong cabs and chassis. 


INTERNATIONAL Trucks daily demonstrate 
their durability by handling the tough jobs. 
When these trucks do need parts and main- 
tenance, the world’s largest exclusive truck 
service organization is ready for them! More 
than 5000 INTERNATIONAL dealers, 250 factory- 
owned branches and 12 mammoth parts de- 
pots are available. 

The convenience of these service locations 
and the knowledge of the men who staff them 
are sound reasons to buy INTERNATIONAL 
Trucks. Your dealer can give you many more. 





International Harvester Co., Chicago 
Motor Trucks + Crawler Tractors 
Construction Equipment + McCormick ® 
Farm Equipment and Farmall! ® Tractors 





way through rough country with larger loads than ever 


Heavy-duty INTERNATIONAL V-8’s haul top payloads at 
higher average road speeds. Counterbalanced tilt cabs for 
easy service. Four- and six-wheel models, engines to 549 cu. in 


INTERNATIONAL 
» TRUCKS 


WORLD’S MOST COMPLETI 


~ 


« 
4 





tugged new INTERNATIONAL pickups with four-wheel-drive make 
their 
More room for people too. Powerful 6-cylinder or V-8 engines 





LINE 


Trucks 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


Seyee When More men today are taking an active interest in professional interior 
AUG. 22, 1959 designing of both their homes and offices. 


Seton. 
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Business executives are turning away from the “slick” appearance in 
private offices. Now they favor decoration that reflects either their personal 
activities—nautical, sports, hunting, travel—or their individual tastes in 
furnishings. Heading for increased popularity in offices are the coun- 
try (or rough-hewn) look and the American provincial look. 


Apart from personal and esthetic reasons, there’s sound dollars-and- 
cents basis for taking advantage of a professional job of interior decoration: 
You get the benefit of knowledgeable shopping and purchasing in a special- 
ized market, and you’re spared possible costly mistakes. 


pA 
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SERVICE 


If you want professional decorating service you can get names of compe- 
. tent decorators through the American Institute of Decorators, 673 Fifth Ave., 


New York 22; and the National Society of Interior Designers, Inc., 50 East 
57th St., New York 22. 


In writing to these headquarters, describe the project you have in mind, 
so they can suggest several designers in your general area who do that 
kind of work. If you live in a metropolitan area, you can often observe 
decorators’ work at exhibits, or in some cases, in private homes and offices. 


Take a look first at professional interior design for your home. During 
the initial consultation, a designer will visit your home and study your man- 
ner of living, likes and dislikes in home furnishings, and color preferences. 
Minimum hourly fee: $25, but it may run much higher. You set your own 
budget of both money and time, and most designers will plan to stay within 
that budget. 


Sketches of proposed interior designs usually are done at no extra 
cost. However, the fee for an elaborate color rendering is $100 or more. 
at . If you then contract for the designer’s services, that fee is often deducted 


or 


. { from the total amount. 


' 
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Before you make final decisions, the interior designer will show you 
color schemes, fabric samples and floor plans, and also accompany you to 
showrooms to see furniture, lamps, lighting fixtures, and so on. 


There are two customary ways of determining a designer’s fees: 


Merchandising. Under this arrangement, the decorator buys all required 


furnishings, charging list prices. Many designers add an additional fee for 
their professional skills. 
ks 


Tr, ; Consultation. Here you pay only for consulting or other professional 
8. services. The fee may run between 3343% and 40% of your budget, perhaps 

plus an hourly fee. If it’s necessary to consult an architect about structural 
changes, there might also be a $25 hourly consultation fee plus 6% to 20% of 
the estimated job cost. When you hire your own service people for wallpaper- 


ing, floor covering, painting, etc., another fee of 10% of the cost is charged 
for overseeing the work. 


“ A tip: If you’re planning a new home, it’s smart to engage an interior 
designer to work with your architect from the initial drafting stage. 
Now for your office. Should you decide you’d like an interior designer 
to do your suite of offices, you’ll find things different in several respects. 


First of all, commercial work of this type is done on a cost-plus or 
fixed-fee basis, usually the latter. Hourly consultation fees start at $100, 
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and the interior designer will be concerned with the entire functional lay- 
out of your office (air conditioning, electrical outlets, wall partitions, etc.). 
Ordinarily, the contract fee is set at so much per square foot. 


Generally when the office is that of an executive of a large company, 
purchasing is done through the corporation. The designer specifies job 
details and is responsible for supervision. If he directs the buying, the added 
fee usually is 10% of purchases. 


Bear in mind that if you’re going into a new office, thousands of dollars 
may be saved if you arrange professional interior design assistance before 
the lease is signed. The professional designer usually knows what will be 
required in the way of quality floor coverings, air-conditioning units, elec- 
trical outlets, partitioning, and fixtures to be supplied by the building owner. 


Paris in the fall: Keep in mind that almost all luxury shops in Paris 
will give you the advantage of export prices, plus discounts of from 10% 
to 20% on dollar payments. 


Here are a few tips: Caprice Opera, and Eden at 3 Rue Helder, near 
the Opera, for a wide selection of top merchandise; shops on the Rue 
Paradis for crystal; and along the Quai Voltaire and Rues St. Peres, Bona- 
parte, and Jacob, for antiques. Perfume is sold at 20% discount. 


Don’t overlook special shopping services (such as fast hotel delivery) 
provided by the big department stores, notably Trois Quartiers, Au Prin- 
temps, and Galeries Lafayette. Photo enthusiasts should look in at Vendome 
Flash, 10 Place Vendome, the only spot in Paris where you get Leicas and 
Rolleifiexes at export prices. For example, a Leica M3 with Summicron 
F.2/50 mm. lens, costs $267 (New York price, about $456). 


Want to do battle with record-size tuna? Fish ranging from 600 Ib. 
to 1,200 lb. have arrived in Conception Bay, St. John’s, Newfoundland— 
they'll be striking bait until October at least. 


These fish start in the West Indies, eat their way north, follow- 
ing food in a giant migration through the Gulf Stream. A tuna weighing 
200 lb. in, say, Bahama waters will often glutton its way through a diet 
of mackerel, herring and squid to hit a 1,200-plus Ib. weight by the time 
it reaches Newfoundland in late summer. You'll see record-class tuna 
in these waters, caught by rod and reel, scaling up to 870 lb. 


For full boating information—including detail on $50-a-day charters, 
and even current reports from tuna spotters—write to the Newfoundland 
Tourist Bureau, St. John’s. No fishing license is needed. 


Potpourri: A 30% cut in the lowest Atlantic air fares is being pushed 

by the American Society of Travel Agents; for instance, ASTA wants the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to urge airlines to introduce a $325 round-trip 
New York-London flight—$137 less than the present economy fare. 
A 7:30 curtain-time for all “eee shows will be tested, Wednesday 
evenings only, beginning Oct. 28 . . . If you plan to write a business or profes- 
sional book, you may want to see a new 50-page manual called Writing 
and Publishing Your Technical Book; free (Dodge Books, 119 West 40th 
St., New York 18). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 22, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 







































EKver see the 
real costs on 

“do-it-yourself ”’ 
construction ? 








No? Chances are you won’t, either—unless you 
insist on comparative estimates from qualified 
outside contractors. Here’s why: 

According to recent research findings, 

1 out of 10 companies makes no effort whatever 
to cost “do-it-yourself” construction. Another 
3 out of 10 admit they use only ‘‘rough”’ 
calculations. And among the remaining 6, 
there is so much disagreement over the cost 
factors involved—for example, what to charge 
for internal overhead—that one wonders how 
realistic any estimate of ‘‘do-it-yourself”’ 

costs can be! 

Next time one of your plants suggests a 
construction job be done with in-plant labor, 
why not insist on ‘an estimate from a 
qualified outside contractor, too? It’s amazing 
how often management finds it’s better—in 
many ways--to contract-out the job instead! 


NEW MANAGEMENT STUDY. The results of 

a comprehensive survey of contracting-out 
policies among 74 industrial plants have been 
detailed in a monograph, ‘‘Contracting-out—a 
Study of Management Decision-Making.” The 
study was authored by Professors Margaret K. 
Chandler and Leonard R. Sayles, of the 
University of Illinois and Columbia's Graduat 
School of Business, respectively. For a free copy, 
write NECA, Dept. B-8, 610 Ring Building, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


TOTTI 


How coniracting-out benefits industry 













© Stabilizes employment by eliminating “‘hire-and 





e Pinpoints job costs. ‘*Do-it-yourself’’ estimates 
inaccurate due to use of unrealistic charg« 
for internal overhead, etc. 


© No outlays for special equipment or supplies 


e Assures firm job completion schedules; performances 
and equipment guarantees 


e Frees plant manpower for production needs 
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NE C National Electrical Contractors Association 
610 Ring Building, Washington 6, D.C, 





Why Did Mr. Han 








Send This Letter from Hong Kong? 


Mr. Han is vice president of an Asiatic company that manufactures 
weaving machinery. He wanted a concise list of textile companies on 


the American West Coast which might be prospects for his products. 


His letter was one of the 80,000 that arrive at our offices every 
month, from individuals and companies all over the world—many 
seeking answers to specific sales or marketing problems. And, in 
almost every instance, our Sales Information Service can supply the 


answers in a matter of hours. 


This department regularly combs business publications, newsletters, 
the advertising trade press, Government and private industry data, 
to collect and file up-to-the-minute marketing and sales information 
on more than 2,000 subjects. At the drop of your postcard, or through 
your McGraw-Hill representative, it can supply you with informa- 
tion on potential markets, successful advertising programs, channels 
of distribution for new products, sales techniques—anything a 


company might need to augment a sales or marketing program. 


We believe this kind of service to our advertisers ties in closely with 
the responsibility of producing the 39 McGraw-Hill business publi- 
cations—the “textbooks of industry’’ that regularly reach more 
than 1,300,000 executives and engineers in key positions throughout 
business everywhere. 


These are reasons why Mr. Han—as well as businessmen throughout 


the world—look to us as the headquarters for business information. 





McGraw-Hill 


we PUBLICATION S 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd ST., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 








COULD 


HEAR 


HIS 


TEMPERATURE 


DROP ! 











Stretching a point? To be sure, but only because falling temperatures don’t make 
much noise. Fact of the matter is, with “Buffalo” fans serving our imaginary hospital, 
you could hear just about anything, or nothing, the fan noise level is so low. 


This is only one of the reasons you should insist on “Buffalo” Fans for your venti- 
lating - air conditioning systems. If you would like to know more, read on. 


THE "“BUFFALO’ TYPE "BLH” FAN 
FOR HIGH PRESSURE 


For your high pressure systems (Class 
III and IV) “Buffalo” offers their Type 
“BLH” Fan. This fan also has an excep- 
tionally low noise level while offering 
high mechanical efficiencies over a 
broad operating range. 





Famous “Buffalo” “Q” Factor quality construction is 
used throughout providing a long life of low-maintenance, 
trouble-free service. For your conduit air conditioning and 
other high pressure jobs, the specially designed “Buffalo” 
Type “BLH” has more to offer than any other suitable fan. 


THE “BUFFALO” TYPE "BL* FAN 
FOR MODERATE PRESSURE 


Here’s a highly refined fan design suit- 
able for your general air moving jobs. 
Low noise level is but one of the advan- 
tages of this design. Another is high 
efficiency, particularly important as 
horsepower requirements rise. A third consideration might 
be the minimum amount of maintenance necessary with 


the “Buffalo” type “BL” fan. 


This tells but a fraction of the story. If you want to be 
really sure of the fans on your next moderate pressure job, 
see that they are “Buffalo” Type “BL’s”. 





' Additional information on these and other “Buffalo” Fans can be obtained from your nearest “Buffalo” Engineering 
Representative. Or write us direct if you wish. Your letter will receive our prompt attention. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


Bufttalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo Pumps Division, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


VENTILATING © AIR CLEANING + AIR TEMPERING + INDUCED DRAFT « 


EXHAUSTING ¢ FORCED DRAFT © COOLING ¢ HEATING © PRESSURE BLOWING 
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MARKETING 





Gun-Toting in High Style 


Gun maker is sponsoring a 
new line of fashions that it hopes 
will help open up the big distaff 
market for light arms. 


“Women will get interested in any 
sport they can buy a new wardrobe for.” 

Vhus John Weitz, designer of sports- 
wear, summed up the reason for the 
pictures shown here. The occasion: a 
preview last week of a new campaign 
with which Winchester-Western divi- 
sion of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
seeks to enlarge its market. 

(he promotion involves a tie-in op- 
eration with big retailers, designer 
Weitz, | Winchester-Western, and 
Sports Illustrated magazine. In October, 
Weitz’s new shooting wardrobe—bear- 
ing the tag, “Designed by John Weitz 
specially for Winchester-Western”’—will 
go on display in a major store in each 
of 10 cities. After each showing, local 
gun clubs will cooperate with the stores 
to give the women spectators a chance 
to do more than spectate. They will be 
invited to try ‘their hand at skeet or 
trap shooting. 
¢ New Ammo—-The new _ wardrobe 
provides the sporting arms and am- 
munition manufacturer with two of 
three ingredients it felt it needed to 
open up the largely untapped distaff 
market: a chance to get a gun in the 
women’s hands so she would become 
acquainted with the sport, and an en- 





COVERALL of washable cotton cord has 
action back and roomy paratroop pockets. 
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KILT and cartridge sporran are part of trap and skeet wardrobe designed by John Weitz 
(left). Winchester Model 50 Featherweight automatic shotgun completes costume. 





JACKET lined with fake lambskin has ree SKIRT AND SHIRT, like the rest of the 
movable Scottfoam shoulder recoil padding. styles, come in a rainbow of colors. 
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Trustworthy agent, Boris. He’ll see 







that you get a copy of the Iowa In- 
“~ dustrial Resources Fact Book, and 

-~ NOBODY will know if you’re con- 
oa’ 


sidering a location in the NEW 
IOWA. But YOU will have the latest 


y fil * = 
1o i? zt 


WHERE FACTORY ANO]|\Fanm SHARE PROSPERTY 


intelligence on what the NEW IOWA 


. has to offer your business! Write Ed 


™ a i I nal 


B. Storey, Director. Telephone: Des 


1OWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Moines — Atlantic 2-0231. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION « 319 Jewett Building « Des Moines, lowo 
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You have better 


Do your operations require manual 
handling of abrasive, sharp edged or 
slippery materials, or exposure to oil, 
grease, chemicals or thermal extremes? 
To meet widely varied requirements 
we have developed more than 50 types 
of industrial gloves, with different plas- 
tic, neoprene and natural rubber coat- 
ings. They offer better than 50 chances 
that you can reduce glove costs and 
nuisance hand injuries by applying 
gloves that correctly fit your employees’ 
job activity. Savings up to 70% in 
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than 50 chances 


glove replacement costs are not unusual. 
¢ Free Offer to Employers: Send 
us a brief description of your opera- 
tion. materials handled, temperature 
conditions. Without cost we will rec- 
ommend job- fitted gloves and send 
you samples for comparison testing. 

Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio 


Edmont 2 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES Edmont 





tree, if only indirectly, into the world of 
fashion. 

Winchester already had the third in 
gredient it wanted: a line of shotguns 
and rifles that women can handle. Start- 
ing some five years ago, it brought out 
its Featherweight line, ranging in price 
from just under $100 to around $200. 
e Big Game—For some vears Winches- 
ter has had a gleam in its eve when it 
thought about the rich potential of 


America’s unshooting women. Indus- 
trvwide, sales of sporting firearms have 
grown slowly, maybe 1% or 2% a year, 


the company reports. Slow growth is 
better than no growth, but Winchester 
wanted to better this record 

About a vear ago, the company 
brought in William R. Kelty, Jr., its 
first vice-president for marketing. Kelty 
took note of the fact that women, like 
men, were increasingly going in fot 
participation sports The company’s 
researches in various fields turned up 
figures like these: Some _ 12-million 
men hunt: some 500,000 women do. 
In trap and skeet shooting, women are 
even scarcer; at most, Winchester reck 
ons, there are 400,000 devotees. Against 
these modest figures, about 6-million 
women bowl; 4-million fish. 

But the gun maker had no illusions 
that it was an expert in selling this 
alien world. It turned, therefore, to 
John Weitz, who had won a name for 
his car coat and one-piece play suit 

Weitz argues that women, who 
spend a lot of time and effort keeping 
their figures trim, would prove far more 
susceptible to a little-known sport if 
smart clothes were on the market 
Prices range from $10 to $50 at retail 

With the wardrobe, Weitz’s work 
has just begun. The company has 
taken him on as a consultant. 
¢ Long-Range Target—The experience 
of other fields tends to bear Weitz out. 
Skindiving equipment manufacturers 
recently noted the development of 
equipment in gay colors to appeal to 
women 

There is an obvious advantage in 
getting the women out. Men will feel 
freer to indulge their favorite sport if 
their womenfolk go. 

For the longer term, selling women 
has another plus, as Winchester is 
quite aware. The National Ski Assn. 
tells of developments that provide the 
tipoff. It has no figures on the ex- 
tent to which women participate in 
skiing. But it cites cases such as this: 
The Loveland ski area in Colorado last 
winter instituted a baby sitting and 
nursery service so both mother and 
dad could ski. It also finds more young 
couples skiing—with the children. 

Winchester has its eye on this big 
market just around the corner. ““We 
figure selling the women and mothers 


is the first step,” it says. After that, we 


can go after the older children.” ENo 
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The device, about to be submerged, is an ‘underwater sound source’’. It transmits sound waves beneath the sea and is part of the research 
equipment developed by Bendix Research Laboratories Division, for use in the Bendix program to increase the capabilities of sonar. 


UNDERWATER “EARS” TO HELP DEFEND 
AGAINST ENEMY SUBMARINES 


Perhaps no problem today requires a 
olution so urgently as the develop- 
nent of a defense against attack by 
enemy submarines. 

Just as hundreds of long-range 
radar stations comprise: our vast air 
attack warning system, sonar (a type 
of underwater radar which transmits 
sound waves instead of radio waves) 
is one of the undersea techniques that 
will be used to “‘listen’”’ and warn of 
approaching submarine attack. But, 
unfortunately, sonar does not have 
the long-range capabilities of radar. 
Therefore, it is vital that the range of 
sonar be increased so that it can 
detect enemy submarines farther 
from our shores and permit us to take 


A thousand products 


proper defensive action. 

Because Bendix® is a pioneer in 
sonar research and development, and 
has supplied such equipment to our 
government for many years, it is 
one of the organizations selected to 
improve sonar performance and to 
help develop new techniques for 
defense against submarine attack. 

This project is but one of many in 
a long and diverse list of Bendix 
developments in products that work 
beneath the sea. Another important 
Bendix anti-submarine device is 
“dunked” sonar. Here, helicopters 
lower the listening unit into the sea 
to spot enemy submarines. We also 
manufacture control-rod drive mech- 


by 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
f roit 2, Mich 





anisms for the nuclear reactors 
nuclear-powered submarines and in 
the USS Long Beach, the Navy’s 
first nuclear-powered cruiser. 

The underwater “‘TV eye’’, which 
enabled the crew of the nuclear 
powered submarine Skate to see the 
underside of the Polar ice pack, and 
to locate thin ice areas in which they 
could safely surface, was developed 
by Bendix. In addition, Bendix is 
a major manufacturer of depth 
recorders, of “brains’’ to guide tor- 
pedoes and undersea missiles, plus 
new types of hydraulic equipment for 
steering and diving operations and 
for controlling a score of other all- 
important functions on submarines. 


a million ideas 
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‘‘Xerography helps us render 
better service at lower cost.”’ 
L. J. KALMBACH, President 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 





Massachusetts Mutual speeds paperwork duplicating, saves 
thousands of dollars yearly with XeroX° copying equipment 


REPRODUCING « bulletins « reports « manual changes « statements « memos 


Three years ago Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, one of the 
10 largest life insurance companies in 
the United States, installed XeroX 
copying equipment to speed its paper- 
work duplicating. 

Since then, the company has made 
substantial savings in the xerographic 
preparation of offset paper masters 
from which multiple copies of bulle- 
tins, statements, reports, memos, and 
many other items are run off on an 
offset duplicator. 

The ultimate purchase price of the 


XeroX equipment (reduced through 
applied rentals) has been completely 
written off, and the cost of acquisition 
has been more than recovered from 
savings made. 

Equally gratifying are the time sav- 
ings. Conventional reproduction meth- 
ods used formerly required 45 minutes 
per negative. Now, xerography, wher- 
ever used, prepares a completely dry 
master in four minutes. 

Xerography can help you, too. Write 
for proof-of-performance folders show- 
ing how companies of all kinds and 


address changes « many others 


sizes are speeding paperwork and sav- 


ing thousands of dollars yearly by 
xerography. HaLow Xerox Inc., 59- 
16X Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Branch offices in principal U. S. and 
Canadian cities. Overseas: Rank Xerox 


Ltd., London. 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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In Marketing 


Coins in the Slot Bring Record Revenues 


To the Expanding Vending Machine Industry 


Vending machine concerns are reaching in all direc- 
tions for new fields: 

\utomatic Canteen Co. of America, No. | outfit in 
the industry (sales of $117-million in the fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30, 1958), this week announced a contract 
that will get it started in the background music field for 
plants and offices. A deal with RCA Victor Record Div. 
of Radio Corp. of America gives Automatic Canteen 
iccess to Victor's library. 

Seeburg Corp., biggest maker of coin-operated phono- 
‘raphs, has acquired Bert Mills Corp., maker of hot coffee 
nd chocolate vending machines. This follows its ex- 
vansion last year in the cigarette vending business via 
urchase of Eastern Electric, Inc. And it recently ac- 
juired the assets of Lvon Industries, maker of cold drink 
nachines. 

On the financial side, both companies had good news. 
Seeburg said its new income for the nine months ended 
July 31 came to a record $1.6-million. 

\utomatic Canteen had record sales of $32.4-million 
n the third quarter ended June 6, 1959, a 9.6% gain 
ver the same 1958 quarter. Net carnings 
>1.3-million, against $727,168 in 1958. 

(he RCA Victor deal follows the company’s acquisi- 
tion last April of AMI, Ine, maker of music vending 
nachine equipment. Automatic Canteen expects to dis- 
tribute music not only in the U.S., but in Canada, 
Kurope, and South America, said Board Chmn. Na 
thaniel Leverone. It is fast expending its whole over 
cas operation. This June, it concluded an agreement 

ith the Hawker Siddeley Group, of England, for the 
nglish concern to make under franchise the complete 
ne of machines that Rowe Mfg. Co., Automatic Can- 
en subsidiary, makes in the U.S. 


came to nearly 


Coca-Cola May Switch to Cans; 
It’s Running a Three-City Test 


For the first time, Coca-Cola in cans is finding its 
way into retail stores in three U.S. cities: Brockton and 
Lynn, Mass., and Providence, RK. I. Prices for the 12-0z. 
can, the only size being tested, run from 29¢ for three 
cans to 32¢ for three at retail. That compares with a 
nickel per 6-oz. bottle in the Boston area (where the 
29¢ price for three holds in the canned product). 

Coca-Cola’s move leaves only Pepsi-Cola among the 
major soft drinks that is not available in cans in stores 
in this country. And Pepsi, which says it has no plans 
to sell cans in stores right now, is testing them in some 
plants. Pepsi tests some years ago found the higher price 
of the can a tough nut to crack; says Pres. 11. L. Barnet. 

Continental Can Co., which along with American 
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Can Co. and some others, supplies the cans, estimates 
the total soft drink market in cans this year will be 
550-million cans or 1.8% of the total packages. By 1962, 
Con Can projects a 5.3%¢ market penetration for cans 
It reckons total soft drink growth from just und 
31.2-million packages of all kinds and sizes this veat 
to 34.l-million in 1962. ‘These estimates leave some 
leeway for growth of bottled soft drinks, too. ‘There'll 
always be a market for the low-priced returnable bottle 

Cans are on a firmer footing in the soft drink field 
now than they were a few vears ago, thinks Lee A 
Carey, Manager of Sales Control for Con Can. Soon 
after Cantrell & Cochrane pioneered soft drinks in cans 
in 1953, packers with little expenence and _ relatively 
unknown brands moved in. Now it’s the big names that 
are doing it. 

e ee 


Small Cars Get Cut Rate at Drive-in 


I'he small car received another bow of recognition thi 
week. ‘The new Chicago Sheridan Drive-In ‘Theatre, 
which opens in September, will charge small cars only 
75¢ admission instead of the customary $l. \icasur 
ments of the Renault Dauphine are taken as standa 
Furthermore, special sections of the theater have bee: 
set aside for 100 small cars, so occupants can see th 
screen without having to stretch their necks. 


Lady Chatterley’s Court Conquest 


Spurs a Boom in Reprints and Sales 


D. 1H. Lawrence’s famous Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
causing as much of a stir in the book business this sun 
mer as it ever did among the moralists. ‘he excitement 
began last spring when Grove Press won its case agai 
the U.S. Post Office to clear the way for publicat 
Ihe Post Office plans to appeal the case. 

Grove Press reports it has sold 150,000 copics of th 
“unexpurgated” edition in its $6 hardback form, and 
has printed nearly 1.3-million copies of the 50 cent pape: 
pack. New American Library, which since 1946 has be 
offering the “expurgated” version printed here by Knopf 
hastily ran through two large printings of the unexpu 
gated version; a third is in the offing. Pocket Books ha 
nearly 2-million copies of a “facsimile” of the unexpu 
gated version in print. Other publishers have, or ar 
rushing, other editions into print. 

Claims fly back and forth as to expurgated vs. noi 
expurgated, authorized or non-authorized texts. 

Lawrence's final version, which he himself published 
in a limited edition, was never registered for copyright 
in the U.S. There wasn’t any point at the time sinc« 
it was banned. This leaves the whole question of pub 
lishing rights up in the air. 

Grove has spent a record (for it) sum of $50,000 in 
advertising much of it designed to establish that its 
Lady Chatterley is the onlv real article. Some of the pub 
lishing fraternity mutter about grounds for investigation 
by the Federal ‘Trade Commission. 

Nobody knows for sure how many copies have sold at 
retail, but at one point al] are agreed: It’s a lot. 
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New Life. 


ae 


er 
a A | Business is growing, as treads 


wear out before carcasses, and 
car owners are sold on economy. 
Majors are moving in. 


lo the surprise of many peopk 
whose opinion of rebuilt tires was fixed 
by the disintegrating of World War II, 
tire retreading has grown up to be 
nearly a billion-dollar industry on th< 
retail side 

Che growth of retreading reflects the 
general improvement in rubber and tire 
technology since the war, matched by 
improvements in retreading equipment 
(pictures). It has been furthered by the 
participation of major rubber compa- 
nies, most of which now have their own 
retread shops around the country 


Shipments of tread rubber this vear 
are expected to hit +490-million Ib., 
compared with 39.5-million Ib. in 
1940 

e Branded Retreads—A new burst of 
growth may be ahead as the major oil 
companies jockev for a share of retread 
profits. Phillips Petroleum Co. recently 
became the first big supplier to embark 
on a national retread promotion, urging 
its 2U,UUQ0 service station operators to 
‘sell Phill ps-branded_ retreads. Other 
majors are negotiating similar setups 
with the tire makers 

Growth potential depends in great 
part on ll Teasing ConsumMeci icceptance 
of retreaded tires for passenger Cars. 
Retreads ounted for less than one 
tenth of replacement tire sales before 
the war; about one-sixth in 1948, and 
are expected to take one-third of the 
replacement tire market this vear, with 
more than 30-million passenger-car re 
treads. Yet, according to one estimate, 
at least three out of four U.S. car own 
ers have never used a retread. 

If these drivers can be won over, re 
treading will continue to grow. The tire 
industry is promoting retreads hard, 
emphasizing their profitability to the 
dealer—greater than that of new tires 
and their economy to the consumer. 
An industry rule of thumb says retreads 
cost half as much as new replacement 
tires for cars, one-quarter as much as 
truck replacements. 
¢ Sturdy Bodies—This economy would 
have little appeal if tire bodies wore 
out as quickly as treads. But treads 
wear out faster and faster, thanks to 
bigger cars, harder roads, and more and 
faster driving, while tire bodies last 
longer and longer. 

The industry keeps coming up with 

RAW MATERIAL for retread auto, truck, and airplane tires, of course, is old tire bodies better rubbers—mostly synthetic—for 
like these, piled in roughly assorted sizes at Gordy Tire Co. in Atlanta. tire carcasses and better cords, even 
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in Retreading Old Tire Bodies 


eens 





FIRST INSPECTION of DC-7 main wheel stretches inner rims BUFFING removes all traces of old rubber tread, leaves smoot 
ipart to reveal any separation of layers of rubber and _ fabric. surface for new tread. This is a DC-6 or DC-7 nose wh 


NEW RUBBER for huge wheel of Air Force C-124 Globemaster MOLDS put the tread pattern in the new rubber and bo 
is unrolled to stretch it. This step isn’t needed in smaller tires. to the tire body. These are for passenger car tires. 




















for 
East London, 
South Africa 


Ships plying the South Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans can repair in the new 
$5,000,000 graving dock at East 
London. There, much of the steel 
plate that rebuilds old hulls and 
sheaths new ships is imported from 
the LS. by Robor—via Farrell Lines. 

Farrell's 14 fast ships are equipped 
for almost any cargo from steel plate 
. . from frozen fish 
in refrigerated compartments to bulk 


to fresh flowers . 


liquids in deep tanks. No other steam- 
ship company can match our experi- 
ence in African trade or travel. We 
will be glad to share this experience 
with you. Farrell Lines, 26 Beaver 


Street, N.Y. WH 4-7460. 


ao — 


FARRELL LINES 


The only steamship company linking the 
U.S. with all three ocean coasts of Africa 
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steel, to hold the rubber fabric to- 
gether. Nylon and Tyrex rayon cord 
makers are in a running battle to prove 
which cord lasts longer. 

Unlike passenger car owners, cost- 
conscious truckers and fleet owners 
need no persuasion to take advantage 
of the economy of retreads. About 8- 
million truck retreads—half of all re- 
placements—are expected to be sold this 
vear. Airlines, too, use retreads on air- 
craft landing wheels. 
¢ Same Ingredients—Improvements in 
tread rubber have kept pace with im 
provements in new tires. New synthet- 
ics such as polyisoprene (BW—Mar.28 
'59,p85) go into tread rubber develop 
ment projects on virtually the same basis 
thev do for new tire development. 

While the components are much the 
same for tread and tire rubbers, however, 
formulations are different. Thev must 
allow for differences in manufacture be- 
tween large-scale tire factories and small 
retread shops—differences in curing 
times and temperatures, for instance 
¢ Better Technique—Retread shop 
equipment has kept in step, too 

Inspection and _ preparation — tech 
niques mav vary from shop to shop 
but the basic steps are alwavs the samc 
You have to buff the tire bodv down 
smooth, removing all traces of the old 
tread, then spread an adhesive on it 
and apply the tread rubber. Tire body 
and tread next go into a mold contain 
ing a metal matrix of the tread pattern 
The mold is heated to temperatures 
approaching 300I—the curing process 
—so the tread will take the matrix pat 
tern and be bonded to the tire. 

his used to require plenty of elbow 
grease and hand tools. Controls for 
jobs such as buffing and for regulating 
the curing time and temperature were 
either non-existent or comparativels 
crude. In the past few years, equipment 
makers have come up with presses that 
use air or hydraulic pressure to fit the 
tire in the mold; automatic controls: 
templates to make sure the tire is buffed 
to the precise angle desired. 
¢ Big Companies—Retreading is still 
mainly an industry of small inde- 
pendent businessmen. But the major 
tubber companies now own close to 
1,000 of the 10,000 retread shops, and 
they do between 10% and 20% of 
the total retread business. Firestone, 
Goodvear Tire & Rubber, and B. F. 
Goodrich lead the wav with close to 
300 each, according to an industrn 
guess, with General Tire & Rubber 
running about 100 shops. U.S. Rubber 
has only about 10 shops, says it pre- 
fers to see its retread sales go through 
its independent tire dealers. 

These companies are also major sup- 
pliers of tread rubber. Other tire and 
rubber companies, however, have been 
able to make even more of a good thing 
out of the camelback business. 


Mohawk Rubber Co., for instance, 
expects 30% of its $30-million sales 
this vear to come from tread rubber. 
It says this is the largest proportion in 
tread rubber for any company that also 
makes whole tires. 
¢ Specialists—Other companies, stick- 
ing entirely to tread rubber, have been 
able to compete effectively with the 
majors. Rubber & Tire Materials Corp. 
of Dallas, for instance, which started in 
Januarv, 1950, now claims to sell nearly 
6% of all tread rubber 
e Retreaders—In the retread business 
itself, the oil companies may have as 
much impact when they get into it as 
the major tire companies have. Phillips 
Petroleum will sell retread tires with the 
Phillips brand through its local gasoline 
jobbers to its service stations. The re- 
treads will be made bv local retread- 
ers under contract, and by retread shops 
operated by four tire companies 

Neither oil companies nor tire com- 

panies overly disturb the successful in- 
dependent retreader, however. Herbert 
Gordy is president of Gordy Tire Co. 
of Atlanta, one of the largest inde 
pendents in the countn with over 
S6-million in sales. He says: “Com- 
petition from majors won't be stronger 
than that from independents. The ma- 
jors are no more forceful.” 
e Growing Share—Gordy Tire sells new 
tires, too, but retreads now account for 
47 of its sales compared to 18.8% 
in 1949. About 25% of the retread 
revenue comes from rebuilding airplane 
tires and big construction and earth- 
moving equipment tires. The rest is 
divided about equallv .between passen- 
ger cars and trucks 

Gordv’s growth indeed seems to stem 
primarily from the fact that it handles 
not only truck and car tires but almost 
anvthing else that can be retreaded. It 
will service motor scooters, 1-hp. motor- 
driven tov cars, or giant earthmovers. 
¢ Businesslike Shop—Gordy’s retread- 
ing techniques may also have something 
to do with its success, though most of 
its procedures are standard. 

A tire carcass is inspected when it 
comes in, particularly to detect anv 
separation of the rubber from the cords 
that would make it unusable. Then 
shallow perforations are made along 
the side, to let out anv air that has 
been trapped Gordy savs this un- 
usual technique reduces tire failure. 

The tire is dried in an infrared dryer 
that prepares it for curing and helps to 
show up any separations that might 
be missed in the first inspection. After 
that, it’s ready for buffing. 

The next step is applying the ce- 
ment An air sprayer invented by 
Tom Glaze, Gordy’s retread manager, 
can spray cement on 15 tires a minute. 
It used to take a man 5 min. to do 
one tire. Then the tire goes onto one 
of 95 molds for curing END 
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Eaton-Equipped Motor Trucks Haul Anything— 
Anywhere! 


pen the rails, beyond the waterways and the pipelines, motor truck trans- 
portation is the connecting link that enables thousands of small communities 
to share in the country’s industrial and agricultural prosperity. Operating over 
3-million miles of highways (that sometimes are only “roads”) 


motor trucks 
iterally haul anything—anywhere! 


In building trucks and trailers with this rugged “go anywhere” ability, man- 
ifacturers look to Eaton for many vital components. Eaton Truck Axles—backed 
by almost fifty years of axle manufacturing experience, and proven by billions 
of miles of service—keep trucks on the job. Eaton-Fuller Truck Transmissions 
have won a world-wide reputation for quality and durability. A considerable per- 
centage of today’s trailers and semi-trailers use Eaton-Shuler Trailer Axles. And 
a big portion of American-built trucks and trailers ride on Eaton Chassis Springs. 

Such Eaton components as sodium-cooled valves, hydraulic valve tifters, valve 
springs, and Eatonite valve seat inserts contribute to the efficiency 
and long service life of today’s truck engines. 

Eaton divisions and subsidiaries work in close cooperation with truck and engine 
manufacturers in their effort to produce vehicles which will “haul anything 
anywhere”— dependably and economically! We would like to tell you more about 
our company, its plants and its products. Write for our new booklet. 


, dependability, 


EATON PRODUCTS 


Engine Valves * Hydraulic Valve Lift. 
Tappets * Valve Seat Inserts 
Hydraulic Pumps * Viscous Drives 
Motor Truck Axles * Axle Shafts 
Truck Transmissions * Trailer Axles 
Decorative Stampings 
Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings 
Powdered Metal Parts 
Heater-Defroster Units 
Automotive Air Conditioning Systems 
Fastening Devices * Cold Drawn Stee 
Spring lock Washers * Gears 
Differentials * Speed Reducers 
Centralized Lubrication Systems 
Variable Speed Drives 
Leaf and Coil Springs * Forgings 
Dynamatic Drives and Brakes 
Eddy-Current Dynamometers 
Control Wire Assemblies 
Magnetic Clutches * Plastic Parts 
Hydraulic Control Valves 
Pressure Radiator Caps 


J 


EAT ON MANUFACTURING COMPANY ° Genera/ Offices: Cleveland 10, Ohio 


EATON PLANTS: CLEVELAND * MASSILLON * MARION © DETROIT « SAGINAW 
KALAMAZOO «© LACKAWANNA ¢ KENOSHA + MILWAUKEE © LOUISVILLE 


* VASSAR «© BATTLE CREEK 
* RICHMOND, INDIANA 


MARSHALL © LAWTON * COLDWATER 


LONDON, ONTARIO © SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 





This is a NEW 

semiconductor Solid Circuit! 

It performs the same function 

as a conventional electronic 
circuit constructed of eight 

J UUUUUUG resistors, 

two (| {] capacitors, and two 

(1c) transistors... makes 

possible extreme size and 

weight reductions in 

systems for computers, 

missiles and satellites. 

Another product of Tl-sponsored 
research and development. 


a 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 








Th | Just as the transistor 


already has “shrunk” electronic 
apparatus in commercial, indus- 
trial and military applications — 
as typified in consumer goods by 
tiny transistorized radios and TV 
sets — new Semiconductor Solid 
Circuits will further shrink elec- 
tronics, making it possible to build 
more complex systems into elec- 
tronic-packed computers, missiles 
and satellites. 


Th Born from a TI-sponsored 


research and development pro- 
gram, the new construction tech- 
nique makes it possible to compact 
over 30 million components in a 
cubic foot! New Semiconductor 
Solid Circuits require up to 75% 
fewer leads and connections than 
conventional electronic circuits, 
greatly increasing systems reli- 
ability. In the manufacture of the 
circuits, TI uses such semicon- 
ductor manufacturing techniques 
as controlled masking, etching and 
diffusion. This newest TI develop- 
ment contains diode and transistor 
elements, as well as elements of 
resistance and capacitance, to pro- 
vide a complete circuit function 
normally requiring up to 12 com- 
ponents, all in one integral piece 
of semiconductor material! 


Th | TI Semiconductor Solid 


Circuits perform such basic elec- 
tronie functions as amplification, 
oscillation, counting, and switch- 
ing. The many possible fields of 
application include communica- 
tions, missiles, satellites, radar, 
sonar, business machines, com- 
puters, and industrial automation 
where electronic systems are con- 
tained within the machines. 
Hardly the size of a paper match 
head, the TI solid circuit can also 
be used in medical research, with 
medical instruments placed within 
the human body as an aid in 
diagnosis. 


Th | It’s understandable that 


such revolutionary technological 
advances come from a leader in 
the research, development and 
manufacture of semiconductor 
products. The new Semiconductor 
Solid Circuit can be added to a 
long list of TI major “firsts”. 

in semiconductor products and 
transistorized equipment and sys- 
tems; in geophysical data gather- 
ing and processing; in military 
electronics, and_in precision 
instrumentation. Technical inno- 
vation is typical of Texas Instru- 
ments, where such significant 
developments result from TI’s em- 
phasis on creative ability and free- 
dom of professional expression. 


Another reason why you should 


keep an eye on T/I 
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Electric Floorwasher In Broom-Closet Size 


If there is space between the electric 
waxer and the vacuum cleaner, 
closets will soon be 
major gadget—an clectric . floorwasher 
Patterned after the big commercial 
models used to clean up factory floors 
and vast terazzo 
housewife-sized washer squirts out a 
mixture of water and detergent from 

self-contained tank, then sucks it up 
into a plastic bag. The water 
only once, which, Hoover savs, guar- 
intees a cleaner floor. The machine will 
clean two nine by 12-ft areas per tank 
of water and detergent. 

Hoover has had the product under 
development for about three vears, is 
convinced there will be a good market 
for it. The company’s marketing § sur- 
vevs show that 89% of : 
scrub floors. 

Ihe electric floorwasher weighs only 
114 Ib. dry, sports a clever silicone 
bar in its cleaning head that prevents 
foam. Price is just under $80. 


broom 
sporting a new 


Hoover's 


lobbie Se 


is used 


il] housew wes 


Aluminum Weld Alloy Does Hard-Coating Job 


Years ago, steam shovel operators 
found their shovel buckets would last 
much longer if they were hard-coated 
with weld metal. Now Aluminum Co. 
of America is using aluminum for a 
similar hard-coating trick rather dif- 
ferent applications 

Of course, even weld aluminum is 
more prone to wear than steel, and Al- 
coa doesn’t claim it will do the job for 
steam shovels and rock crushers. But 
the company is excited about using weld 
aluminum for wear-resistant bands 
around aluminum pistons in diesel and 
gasoline engines (picture). Alcoa has 
developed four aluminum welding al- 
loys that give the piston an exception- 
ally hard belt. Engineers think the 
technique should be useful on piston 
ring grooves, brake drums, valve seats, 
V-belt drives, and other 
cast aluminum parts. 

One of the aluminum alloys provides 

hard-coating that is as hard as heat- 
resistant high alloy at 500F, the 
welding alloy is times as hard 


sheaves for 


steel; 
four 





ba 

as standard aluminum-alloy 
Alcoa is still testing the new 

but will supply limited amount 

customers to run their own test 


Paper Charts Learn To Do More Work 


The paper disks and strips covered 
with squiggly lines that issue from in- 
lustrial process recorders usually give 
only a record of what has happened in 

plant. Now a couple of instrument 
companies have set out to get more 
useful work from the confetti. One has 
a device that can be used to run a 
process at the direction of a penciled 
zraph. ‘The other company has a whole 


1959 


family of products to make 
convert the penned lines on chai 
numerical records. 

The first company, 
of Hopkins, Minn., is 


Research 
introduc 


recorder-controller this fall that has 
ability to follow a penciled line on th 


graph so that it can direct, as 
record, the process it monitors 
The new instrument, called a 
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TMI TUBING TIP: 


Get Those 
Good Ideas 
“Out” of Storage 





"Way up front on the administra- 
tive level or deep in the development 
stage, good ideas have no right to go into 
storage because of small tubing problems. 


We’ve made it a TMI specialty to 
think them out of trouble and into suc- 
cessful production fast. 


If it takes the most involved test- 
ing formula to accomplish our goal... . 
we have it in full experienced operation: 
electronic, ultrasonic, X-ray, pressure, 
bend, tensile micro-visual and classified ! 
One of them or all of them . . . always at 
your service at TMI. 


















Only the Best 
Quality Cold Drawn 
Stainless Steel and 
Special Alloy Tubing 
Is Worthy of the Name / 


TMI / 


Serving a selected list of pio- 
neering customers in aviation, 
nuclear energy, instrumenta- 
tion and quality manufacturers 
in the metalworking industry. 
If your work is classified it 
stays that way all ways at TMI. 
TUBE METHODS INC., 
Bridgeport, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania. Engi- 
neers, Metallurgists and Manu- 
facturers Since 1941. 
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korder, has a pen that doubles as a 
sentitive electronic probe. The pen 
tends to seek a position midway be- 
tween parallel penciled lines on the 
graph paper. If it is not centered, the 
instrument’s electronic circuits send out 
a signal proportional to the error. The 
signal can drive valves or other control 
equipment and correct the error. Unlike 
most recorder controllers of this tvpe, 
the Prekorder doesn’t require cams or 
complex electrical circuits, and there- 
fore is cheaper to produce. 

Gerber Scientific Instrument Co. of 
Hartford, Conn., is taking a different 
tack. Its new equipment, a family of 
clectromechanical chart readers, can 
speed up the process of translating the 
recorded lines into printed numerical 
information. The basic instrument 
called the GOAT (for Gerber Oscillo- 
gram Amplitude Tabulator) is relatively 
simple to run. The operator merely 
follows the pen line record with a hair 
line indicator in a reading head, and the 
device automatically converts the record 
to numbers on a paper tape. The 
GOAT is priced at $995. Gerber also 
has more complex data reading systems 
at higher prices. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. put 
its weight behind a relatively new ma- 
chining process this week. It. introduced 
33 machine tools for electrospark ma- 
chining, a method that shapes metal by 
spark erosion. The process is most use- 
ful for die sinking and other precision 
work. 
Squawks and howls from indoor public 
address systems may be eliminated to a 
large extent bv a circuit developed by 
Bell Telephone Labs. Most howls come 
from feedback—the public address sys- 
tem microphone picks up noise from 
the loudspeaker and the sound goes 
round and round. Bell’s trick is simple 
—its device lowers the frequency of the 
signal from the mike about five cvcles— 
scarcely detectable to listeners—so that 
the sound that goes in the mike is dif- 
ferent from the sound that comes out 
the speaker. The result is no feedback 
buildup 

» 
Packages of precast cellulat concrete 
panels for specific house designs are now 
available. CMC Homes, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of Continental Materials Corp., 
Chicago, furnishes Calsicrete packages 
for four basic floor plans—125 to 150 
panels for walls and 144 for roofs. ‘The 
panels serve as both interior and ex- 
terior walls and also as their own insula- 
tion, weatherproofing, and fireproofing. 
Cost runs about $9.75 per sq. ft. of 
floor area. 
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Fly the route of history via Ethiopian 
Airlines! See Cairo, the Red Sea and Ethiopia, 
Land of the Queen of Sheba. Africa offers 
today’s newest travel adventure, greatest busi- 
ness potential. Fly overnight from Frankfurt 
(now 4 flights weekly) in luxurious DC-6B’s. 
Incomparable service, first class or tourist. 
Visit one of our 5,000 offices in the United 
States and Europe — YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


CATERE : APC 1 OF1k 2 


ETHIOPIAN AIRLINES 


AND ROUTE 


a% 


ACCOUNTS 
INSURED to $10,000 


i Get our FREE LIST of F.S.L.1.C. INSURED Savings | 
i Assns. paying up to 42% per annum quarterly. | 
gy ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. I 
1 Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchange 

Boston & Pitts. Stock Exchanges (Associates | 
] 1516 LOCUST STREET * PHILA. 2, PENNA. 











SAVE WITH 
SAFETY... 


YOUR MONEY 
EARNS MORE 





* 
Published: weekly — closes 11 days in 
advance, 


To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count 2 words for box number. 





ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Box No. 
Classified Adv. Div. of this publication. 
Send to office nearest you. 
NEW YORK 386: P. 0. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave, 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 





POSITION WANTED 





Newspaper Circulation—25 with 6 years ex- 
perience in all phases of Daily and Sunday 
Circulation. Will relocate. PW-2388, Busi- 
ness Week. 
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ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORP. ..... 
Agency—Erwin Wasey, Ruthrawf & Ryan, 
Walker Div. 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT, INC. ........... 
Agency—Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & R 
Inc, 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
Agency—-Frank C. Nehser, Inc, 


AMERICAN FELT CO. .........- 
Agency—-Kelly, Nason Inc 


Agency ~Vompton ‘Ady . Ine, 


Agency—Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc 


Agency—Adams & Keyes Inc. 


Agency—Richard T. Brandt, 
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THE TREND 





Congress Sideswipes the Treasury 


The House Ways & Means Committee has turned 
down, for this session at least, the Administration’s 
request to lift the interest rate ceiling on sales of 
new Treasury bonds. 

This move came after the committee had passed a 
“compromise” bill that would have given the Treas- 
ury what it wanted. The trouble was that Congress 
would not accept the compromise. A large group 
of congressmen—in both the Senate and the House 
—are critical of the Federal Reserve Board and its 
chairman, William McC. Martin. They balked at 
passing a bill that did not contain some sort of 
stricture on the Fed; unable to get their way, they 
worked to have the bill shelved. 

This hurts the Treasury more than it does the Fed. 
For with the Fed pursuing a tight credit policy, out- 
standing government issues are selling to yield well 
above the 444% ceiling on interest on bonds. If 
it must confine itself to selling short-term securities, 
the Treasury will not only force up interest rates but 
create a potentially inflationary situation. 

Congress’ refusal to act emphasizes the Treasury’s 
subordination to the Fed—rather than giving it 
greater flexibility and independence. As long as 
their hands are tied by the ceiling, the debt mana- 
gers lack the freedom possessed by the money mana- 
gers. 

Thus, the Treasury has become the unwitting and 
unhappy victim of Congress’ pique with the Fed. 
This is the worst kind of politics, because the end 
result is tighter money and higher interest rates 
than ever. The Fed can feel justified in going to an 
even more restrictive policy on the grounds that 
demand for short-term funds will now be stronger 
than ever; and the Treasury has no other choice 
than to float short-term issues. At the same time, 
investors in U.S. savings bonds are likely to cash 
them in if short-term rates rise above long-term 
rates. 

There is no doubt that Martin’s stubborn attitude 
has a great deal to do with creating the impasse. 
But he feels, understandably, that the independence 
of the Fed is threatened. And he has made one tell- 
ing point. He has challenged his critics in Congress 
to make clear the kind of directives that they want 
the Fed to abide by and proposed that these should 
be offered as an amendment to the Federal Reserve 
Act, thus giving Congress as a whole a chance to 
vote directly on the issue. This would not involve 
the Treasury but would be a separate fight. 

Martin’s critics, however, have not taken this 
challenge. Instead, they have vented their displeas- 
ure by turning down the Treasury. 

Congress should reconsider the whole problem. 
Most congressmen favor giving the Treasury greater 
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flexibility, and should do so. If the attitude of the 
Fed, which is an agent of Congress, is not all it 
should be, then Congress can addregs itself to this 
problem separately. But for Congress to penalize 
the Treasury because it is displeased with the Fed is 
neither politically wise nor economically sound. 

Now more than ever, the nation needs a search- 
ing review and reappraisal of our fiscal and mone- 
tary system. In the meantime, Congress should 
consider a minimum program, one that would help 
the Treasury rather than hurt it. 


Warning Signal 


Public confidence in the mutual fund industry is 
high. This is obvious from the increasing sales that 
the funds have been chalking up. The mutual funds 
regularly make public their portfolios, which has 
convinced even the most skeptical of their honesty. 

But a recent case, involving a St. Louis organiza- 
tion, called Managed Funds, has created a cloud of 
suspicion over both the mutual fund industry and 
the brokerage business (BW—Jul.25’59,p25). The 
management group of Managed Funds turned over 
the job of guiding its portfolio to a Wall Street firm, 
although continuing to collect the fees for the job; 
the brokerage firm was compensated by getting most 
of Managed Funds’ business. In addition, the SEC 
charged the fund with changing its investment policy 
without notification to shareholders. 

Reciprocal relations exist between brokerage 
houses and mutual funds. They are useful to both 
sides; the brokerage firm helps the mutual funds 
by selling its shares; the mutual fund compensates 
by channeling its portfolio transactions to the brok- 
erage. ° 

There is nothing illegal in such transactions, but 
they do lend themselves to abuse—to churning of 
portfolios, to changes in policy, to the kind of 
dubious arrangement that Managed Funds involved 
itself in. 

It is in the interest of the mutual funds, and 
Wall Street itself, to clear away the cloud. The 
agreements made between mutual fund manage- 
ments and brokerage houses should be clear cut 
and above board. The notion of living in a gold 
fish bowl should not merely prevail for one area 
but for all. 

If the mutual funds and the brokerages do not act 
to insure that confidence in them is not misplaced, 
then government will inevitably step in. Usually this 
does not occur until confidence is really shaken. 
There is no reason it should occur if the industry 
will recognize now the need to set up proper work- 
able standards on reciprocal agreements. 
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For Reservations 
by the new 
4-Second 


Reservatron or 
tale o) celle lt aial-leal- Mla n (One = a 


Direct-Line Teletype 
Call your nearest 
Sheraton Hote! 


EAST 


NEW YORK 
Park-Sherator 
Sheraton-East 
(the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-McAlp 
Sheraton-Russe 

BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 

WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Carit 
Sheraton-Park 

PITTSBURGH 
Penn- Sheraton 

BALTIMORE 
Sheraton- Belvedere 

PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 

PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton- Biltmore 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
Sheraton-Kimba 

ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 

ROCHESTER 

e Sheraton Hotel 

- BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hote 

SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y 

Sherzto f 


MIDWE< 


CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackst 
Sheraton Towers 
DETROIT 
m™ Sheraton-Cadilla 
CLEVELAND 
B® Sheraton-Clevela 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jeffers 
OMAHA 


Sheraton-Fontene 
Sheraton Hote 


Sheraton-Linc 
FRENCH LICK, ind 
French Lick-Sherat 
RAPID CITY, S.D 
Sheraton-Johns 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martir 
Sheraton-Warr 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D 
Sheraton-Carpente 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, low 
Sneraton-Montrose 


SOUTH 


LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hote 
The Watterson 
DALLAS 
Sheraton-Dallas 
AUSTIN 
Sheraton-Terrace 
Motor Hotel 
MOBILE, Alabama 
The Battie House 


WEST COAST 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 
(formerly the 
Sheraton-Town H 
PASADENA 
Huntington-Sherator 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton-Portiand Hot 
(opens October 1959 


| A 
 HAWall 


a: HONOLULU 
Royal Hawaiian 
Princess Kaiulan 


FRENCH LICK-SHERATON Kz 


CANADA 
MONTREAL 


. ‘ Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
resort and convention hotel is made to order for vaca- The Laurentien 


tions — and weekends, too. Plan now for French Lick yy Sheraton 
Music Festival (pops and classical), Sept. 4, 5, 6. WAAGARA FALLS, Ont 


Sheraton-Brock 
: HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton Corporation Shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. mren, © 


Sheraton-Connaught 


Here’s relaxation — more than 1,600 acres of it! You 
can play either of two 18-hole golf courses, dip in the. 
two swimming pools, or just roam. This year-round 


The Diners’ Club card honored for all hotel services. 





Another new development using 


B.E.Goodrich 


TV scenery 


1cuum-formed from sheeting of Geon by the CBS Television Network, 


Plastic Department, 524 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. B.F.Goodrich Chemical 
Company supplies the Geon polyvinyl powder to make the sheeting. 


For fast TV scene changing... 
GEON SETS THE STAGE 


These stage settings save critical 
time for TV shows because they are 
extra lightweight, can be moved 
faster with less muscle. Vacuum 


formed of semi-rigid sheet made of 


Geon polyviny! material, these 
settings are remarkably realistic 
details of almost any texture and 
material can be accurately repro- 
duced. For example, brick, rock, 
wood, metals 

These stage settings are tough and 
abiasion resistant, will take drop- 
ping, bumping or rough handling 
without losing their like-new ap- 


B.EGoodrich 





pearance. Cleaning is easy — you can 
wash with soap and water. And be- 
cause they are made from Geon they 
resist acids, greases and stains. They 
meet theater fireproofing require- 
ments. 

These sets have suggested new 
possibilities for exhibits or displays 
where realism and ease of handling 
are important. Here is another ex- 
ample of how Geon has helped in 
the making of a new or improved 
product. Have you an idea? For 
information, write Dept. AA-7, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 


GEON polyvinyl materials - HYCAR rubber and latex 


Che mic al raw materials 


3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 














